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Articte I, 


‘The Hiftory of England, under the Houfe of Tudor. In Two Vols, 
4to. By David Hume, Ef; © Pr. 1/1. 1s. Millar. 


HIS writer is already well known to the public by his 

many ingenious performances ; and his talents for hifto- 
rical compofition in particular have appeared in two volumes 
of the Britith Hiftory, which are a continuation of his prefent 
fubje&. The reafons which have induced him to reverfe the 
order of hiftory in his publications are not very material to his 
readers, ‘Tacitus, it appears, wrote his Hiftoty before the An- 
nals; and it is probable, that thefe writers have fallen into this 
piece of irregularity, by the fame accident, their having written 
the hiftory of a later period before they thought of undertaking 
that of. the former. : 


It is perhaps unneceflary for the information of our readers, 
to enter minutely into the particulars of this author’s ftile, as 
we have not been able to remark any great variation from his 
former manner. We find, indeed, fewer examples of thofe 
forced inverfions, and uncommon terms which, in his preceding 
volumes, were liable to confiderable objections. With the ad- 
vantage of more cafe and fimplicity, he has, in our opinion, 
fupported the former elegance of his compofition, and pro- 
duced a work fo much the more agreeable to a found tafte, that 
he. has not, in every inftance, difcovered the fame attention to 
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polifh and refine, by departing from the ordinary fornts of ex 
preffion. 


Errors of this kind now feldom occur, though we mutt ob- 
ferve that they are, perhaps, not altogether avoided; and: that 
we fometimes meet with words of a doubtful authority, which it 
would have become fo correé& and elegant writer to have fhunned. 


Delate, which our author makes ufe of in the fenfe of inform- 
ing and accufing, is a Scotch expreffion. 


Infurgent:, whith frequently recurs, is a new word, of doube- 
ful authority, and not very pleafing to the ear. Such a word 
may be convenient on many occafions, where rebel or male- 
content are improper : but if this reafon were admitted for the 
coining of new words, we fhould hardly have any ftandard of 
language remaining. 


The author, page 475, is not aware, that in England we 
fay that the jury gives the verdiét, the judge pronounces the 
fentence. 


How a Criminal, page 62, can be punifhed capitally for more 
offences than one, we are at a lofs to imagine. We are put in 
mind of a judge, who, having difmiffed a criminal from his bar, 
declared, that if ever he was brought there again for a like of- 
fence, he fhould lofe his ears toties quoties. 


Whilt we do our author the juftice to acknowledge that he has 
difcovered great fagacity in clearing ‘up fome doubtful and con- 
troverted parts of hiitory, and is, in general, exaét in the mi- 
nute circumftances of his narration, we are, in juftice to our 
taik, obliged to make fome remarks where we think him mil- 
taken. 


The patent, page 2, obtained by the Duke of Lancafter for 
the legitimation of his natural children is- not filent, as this 
hiitorian fuppofes, upon the point of the fucceffion to the 
crown. Had he confulted the patent itfelf in the Feedera, Tom. 
VII. p. 849, he would have found, that the right of fucceffion 
to the crown is pofttively excluded from the privileges which 
« the duke of Lancafter’s children were to enjoy in confequence 
of their legitimation. Sir Edward Coke, in his Inftitutes, 4th 
Inftit. Part I. ch. i. p. 37. gives a copy of the patent con- 
taining the fame claufe. 


We are at a lofs to underfland our author, page 16, where 
he fays, ‘ Vhat the marquis of Dorfet, brother to the queen- 
regent 
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regent was confined by the command of Henry. It is proba- 
ble that regent, by a flip of the pen or error of the prefs, is 
put for dowager. But our author is ftill miftaken in point of 
fact ; for the matquis of Dorfet was not brother to the queens 
dowager, but her fon by a former marriage. 


He feems, page 41, to have miftaken the force of Poyning’s 
law, in alledging, that the government of England was, by this 
{tatute, empowered to make laws for Ireland. The intention 
of that aét was, in reality, to make the laws then eftablifhed in 
England of force likewife in that part of his majefty’s domi- 
pions. 


Page 475, our author fpeaks of Sir James Balfour as governor 
of the cafile of Edinburgh; but this is certainly a miftake, as 
both Keith and Anderfon agree, that Bothwell himfelf obtained 
the government of that fortrefs : it is not therefore furprifing, 
that a-creature of his was trufted with the immediate care of 
it in the chara¢ter of his deputy. 


It appears by comparing the Latin with the Englifh edition of 
lord Bacon’s hiftory, that our author has been precipitant in 
charging his lordfhip with a miftake. The pope indeed, 
as lord Bacon obferves in the Latin edition, enjoyed be- 
fore the reign of Henry VUI. the emolument of vacant fees ; 
but our kings were in the praétice of compounding for that oc- 
cafional revenue ; and as they fatisfied the court of Rome at an 
under-value, they ftill had fo much profit in the bargain as 
tempted them to prolong the vacancies. 


Notwithftanding any errors or inaccuracies of this naturé, we 
gladly acknowledge the general merit of our author’s perform- 
ance, which, by the elegance, variety, and force of his elocu- 
tion, is certainly an acceflion of great luftre to the Englith lites 
rature. Rapid and interefting in his narration, eafy and natu- 
ral in his tranfitions; profound in his refleétions ; ingenious, 
copious, and cloquent, in urging the reafons of a meafure, or 
in ftating the arguments which favour the views of contendin 
parties, he has offered to the public a work highly inftruétive 
and entertaining, in which not only affairs of ftate; but the 
paffions, characters, and reafonings of men, are laid open with 
a mafterly, a fkilful, and impartial hand. 


He has indeed in this, as well as in the following part of the 
hiltory, bent the force of his genius, more than that fingle ob- 
je&t deferved, to prepare in his readers the ground of that comi- 
pation which he himfelf had felt for a prince who became the 
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facrifice of liberty, and perified in the flames, by which our 
conititution has been refined. 


Imprefied with a regard for public order and national tran- 
quillity, he has maintained a great referve on the principles of 
refiftance and oppofition, amid{t acknowledgments of their juft 
foundation, and a fenfe of the benefits which arife to mankind 
from their feafonable operation. 


Wherpwe confider the bleffings which redound to our country 
from th® change of religion, which took place in this period, 
we fhall wif) perhaps to find the merit of our firft reformers, 
in many places, treated with more of that refpe&, which was 
due, at leaft to the vigour, refolution, and integrity of the 
part they acted, if not to the correctnefs of their apprehen- 
fion, or the propricty of their meafures on many occafions ; 
but muft, at the fame time, acknowledge, that a hiftorian 
wading through the torrents of violence, bigotry, and faction, 
which over-ran the ages of which he wrote, could not retain 
the air of impartiality, without fetting in their proper light the 
faults, and even the ridicule of oppofite parties, who were 
equally ready to make religious belief a matter of compulfion, 
not of amicable perfuafion, and friendly information. If in 
fuch a reprefentation the patrons of truth itfelf fall under oc- 
cafional cenfure, we are not to confound the merits of their 
caufe with the errors of their conduct; nor interpret the ble- 
anifhes of that zeal which becomes a principle of contention, 
hoftility, and outrage, among parties, as a gtound of cenfure 
againft the facred tenets which are calculated to pacify and re- 
concile, not to exafperate, mankind. 


Although our author does not depart from. the bufinefs of an. 
hiftorian, to enter into the merits of any controverfial difference,,. 
he has made free witR the vices of every party; and if we exa- 
mine the bent of his cenfures, as they are pointed at different 
extremes, his reprefentation upon the whole has done honour 
to the Englifh reformation, and the fubfequent eftablifhment. 
A patron: of toleration, in oppofition to the violence of different 
‘factions, he has, with great depth; obferved, the circumftances 
‘which: hindered even the reformed of that age from adopting 
this prudent and charitable policy. And in the charaéter of 
Edward, ps 345, he has juftly remarked, that the bigotry of 
Protefiants, le/s gowerned by priefts, lies under more reftraints than 
that of the Catholics, and that the effects of this malignant quality 
are in the former lefs to be apprevended. 


When 
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When we take ftill a more general view of the work. before 
‘us, we find an attempt to comprchend all the objeéts of hif- 
tory, not only the great and interefting tranfactions of each 
reign, with whatever may characterize the perfons engaged in 
public life, or delineate the ftate of the conftitution in different 
periods; but, in order to point out the progrefs of the nation 
in political, commercial, or literary improvements, the regu- 
lations which relate to police, commerce, or the revenue, are 
minutely obferved, and the effays of genius are confidered. 
And we mutt, upen the whole, applaud the {kill with which our 
author has involved the reflections of a philofophical hiftorian 
in the detail of his faéts, in a manner. which throws a light upon 
-every fubject, without fenfibly interrupting the courle of the 


narration. 


The reader will be able to obferve the variety of his ftile, and 
the genius of his narration in the following paflages, where the 
ridicule and the lamentable bigotry of thofe ages are equally 


expofed to his view. 


* There was one Lambert, a fchoolmaiter in London, who 
had been queftioned for unfound opinions by archbifhop War- 
ham; but, upon the death of that prelate, and the changing 
of councils at court, he had been releafed. Not terrified with 
the danger which he had incurred, he itill continued to promul- 
gate his tenets ; and having heard Dr. Taylor, afterwards bi- 
fhop of Lincoln, defend in a fermon the corporal prefence, he 
could not forbear expreffing to Taylor his diffent from that doc- 
trine; and he drew up his objections under ten feveral heads. 
Taylor carried the paper to Dr. Barnes, who happened to be a 
Lutheran, and who maintained, that, though the fubftance of 
bread and wine remained in the facrament, yet the real. body 
and blocd of Chrift were there alfo, and were, ina certain my- 
iterious manner, incorporated with the material elements. . By 
the prefent laws and practice, Barnes was no leis expofed to the 
ftake than Lambert ; yet fuch was the perfecuting rage which 
prevailed, that he was determined to bring this man to con- 
dign punifhment ; becaufe, in their common departure from 
the ancient faith, he had dared to go one ftep farther than him- 

felf. He engaged Taylor to delate Lambert to Cranmer and 
Latimer, who, whatever their private opinion might be onthefe 
points, were obliged to conform themfelves to the ftandard of 
orthodoxy eftablifhed by Henry. When Lambert was cited 
before thefe prelates, they endeavoured to bend him to a recan- 
tion ; aud they were furprized, when, inftead. of compliance, 


he ventured to appeal to the king. 
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‘ The king, not difpleafed with an opportunity, where he 
could at once exert his fupremacy, and dilplay his learning, ac- 
cepted the appeal ; and was determined to mix, in avery unfair 
manner, the difputant with the judge. Public notice was 
given, that he intended to enter the lifts with this fchoolmafter : 
{caffolds were ere&ted in Weftminfter-hall, for the accommoda- 
tion of the audience: Henry appeared on his throne, accom- 
panied with all the enfigns of majefty; the prelates were placed 
on his right hand: the temporal peers om his left. The judges 
and moft eminent lawyers had a place afligned them behind the 
bifhops : the courtiers of greateft diftintion behind the peers : 
and in the midit of this fplendid affembly was produced the un- 
happy Lambert, and he was required to defend his opinions 
again{t his royal antagonift, 


* The bifhop of Chichefter opened the conference, by faying, 
that Lambert, being charged with heretical pravity, had appealed 
from his bifhop to the king; as if he expected more favour from 
this application, and as if the king could ever be induced to 
prote& a heretic: that though his majefty had thrown off the 
ufurpations of the feeof Rome; had difincorporated fome idle 
monks, who lived like drones in a beehive; had remedied the 
idolatrous worfhip of images ; had publifhed the Bible in Eng- 
lifh, for the inftruétion of all his fubie&ts ; and had made fome 
jefler alterations, which every one muft approve of; yet was he 
determined to maintain the purity of the catholic faith, and to 
punifh with the utmoft feverity all departure from it: and that 
he had taken the prefent opportunity, before fo learned and 
grave anauditory, of convincing Lambert of his errors; but if 
he ftill perfevered obftinately in them, he muft expe& the molt 
condign punifhment, 


‘After this preamble, which was not very encouraging, the 
king afked Lambert, with a ftern countenance, what his opi- 
nion was of Chrift’s corporal prefence in the facrament of the 
altar; and when Lambert began his difcourfe with fome com- 
pliment to his majefty, he rejeéted the praife with difdain and 
indignation. He afterwards prefled Lambert with fome argu- 
ments, drawn from fcripture and the fchoolmen: the audience 
applauded the force of his reafoning, and the extent of his eru- 
dition : Cranmer feconded his proofs by fome new topics : Gar- 
diner entered the lifts as a fupport to Cranmer: Tonital took 
up the argument after Gardiner : Stokefiey bronght freth aid to 
Tonftal : fix bifheps more appeared fucceffively in the field after 
Stokefley. And the difputation, if it deferves the name, was 
prolonged for five hours ; till Lan.bert, fatigued, confounded, 
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brow-beaten, and abafhed, was at laft reduced to filence. The 
king then, returning to the charge, afked him whether he was 
convinced; and he propofed, as a concluding ‘argument, this 
interefting queftion, whether he was refolved to live or die? 
Lambert, whe pofieffed that courage which confifts in obfti- 
nacy, replied, that he caft himfelf wholly on his majefty’s cle- 
mency : the King told him, that he would be no protector of 
heretics; and therefore, if that was his final anfwer, he muft 
expect to be committed to the flames. Cromwell, as vicege- 
rent, read the fentence .againft him. . 


‘ Lambert, whofe vanity had probably incited him the more to 
perfevere on account of the greatnefs of this public appearance, 
was not daunted by the terrors of that punifhment, to. which 
he was condemned. His executioners took care to make the 
fufferings of a man who had perfonally oppofed the king, as 
cruel as poffible : he was burned at a flow fire; his legs and 
thighs were confumed to the ftumps ; and when there appeared 
no end of histortures, fome of the guards, more merciful than 
the reft, lifted him on their halberts, and threw him into the 
flames, where he was confumed. While they were employed 
in this friendly office, he cried aloud feveral times, Nene but 
Chrif?, none but Chrifi; and thefe words were in his mouth when 


he expired,’ 


‘An a& of barbarity was this year exercifed in England, 
which, added to many other inftances of the fame kind, tended 
to render the government extremely unpopular. Cranmer had 
Jong been detained a prifoner ; but the queen was now deter- 
mined to bring him to punifhment; and in order the more 
fully to fatiate her vengeance, fhe refolved to y:unifh him for he- 
refy, rather than for treafon. He was cited by the pope to ftand 
his trial at Rome ; and though he was known to be kept in 
clofe cuftody at Oxford, he was, upon his not appearing, con- 
demned as contumacious. Bonner, bifhop of London, and 
Thirleby of Ely, were fent down to Oxford to degrade him ; 
and the former executed that melancholy ceremony with all the 
joy and exultation, which fuited his favage nature. ‘The revenge 
of the queen, not fatisfied with the eternal damnation of Cran- 
mer, which fhe believed inevitable, and with the execution of 
that dreadful fentence to which he was condemned, prompted 
her aifo to feek the ruin of his honour, and the infamy of his 
name. Perfons were employed to attack him, not in the way 
of difputation, againft which he was fufficiently armed, but by 
flattery, infinuation and addrefs; by reprefenting the dignities 
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to which his charatter ftill entitled him, if he would merit thens 
by a recantation ; by giving hopes of long enjoying thofe pow- 
erful friends, whom his beneficent difpofition had attached to 
him during the courfe of his profperity. Overcome by the fond 
“love of life, terrified by the profpe& of thofe tortures which 
awaited him, he allowed, in an unguarded hour, the fenti- 
ments of nature to prevail over his sefelustion, and he agreed 
to fign a paper, in which he acknowledged the doétrines of the 
papal fupremacy and of the real prefence. The court, equally 
perfidious and cruel, were determined, that this recantation 
fhould avail him nothing ; and they fent orders, that he fhould 
be required to acknowledge his errors in church before the whole 
people, and that he fhould thence be immediately led to exe- 
cution. Cranmer, whether that he had received a fecret inti- 
qation of their defign, or had repented of his weaknefs, fur- 
prized the audience by a contrary declaration. He faid, that 
he was well apprized of the obedience which he owed his fove-~ 
reign and the laws, but this duty extended no farther than to 
fubmit patiently to their commands, and to bear, without re- 
fiftance, whatever hardihips they fhould impofe upon him ; 
that a fuperior duty, the duty which he owed his Maker, 
obliged him to fpeak truth on all occafions, and not to relin- 
quifh, by a bafe denial, the holy dottrine which the fupreme 
being had revealed to mankind: that there was one mifcarriage 
in his life, of which, above all others, he fevercly repented ; 
the infinceré declaration of faith to which he had the weaknefs 
to confent, and which the fear of death alone had extorted from 
him: that he took this opportunity of attoning for his error, 
by a fincere and open recantation ; and was willing to feal with 
his blood that doétrine which he firmly believed to be commu- 
nicated from heaven : and that as his hand had erred by betraying 
his heart, it fhould firft be punithed, by a fevere but juft doom, 
and fhould firft pay the forfeits of its offences. He was thence 
led to the ftake amidf the infiults of the catholics ; and having 
now fummoned up all the force of his mind, he bore their 
fcorn as well as the torture of his punifhment with fingular for- 
titude. He ftretched out his hand, and without betra; ving, el- 
ther by his countenance or motions, the leaft fign of weaknefs 
or even of feeling, he held it in the flames till it was entirely 
confumed. His thoughts feemed entirely occupied with reflec. 
tions on his former fault; and he called aloud feveral times, 
This hand has offended, Satisfied with that attonement, he then 
difcovered a ferenity in his countenance ; and when the fire at- 
tacked his body, he feemed to be whoily infenfible of his out- 
ward fufferings, and by the ferce of hope and refolution to have 
ws oo collected 
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collegted his mind altogether within itfelf, and, to repel the fury 
of the flames. It is pretended, that, after his body was con- 
fumed, his heart was found entire and untouched among the 
afhes ; an event, which, as it was the emblem of his conftancy, 
was fondly believed by the zealous proteftants. He was un- 
doubtedly a man of merit; poffeffed of learning and capacity ; 
and adorned with candour, fincerity and beneficence, and all 
thofe virtues, which were fitted to render him ufeful and amia- 
ble in fociety. His moral qualities procured him univerfal re- 
{pect ; and the courage of his martyrdom, though he fell fhort 
of the rigid inflexibility obferved in many, made him the hero 
of the proteftant party.’ 


In order to give fome idea of the depth with which our an- 
thor treats the particulars of his fubject as they occur, we refer 
to the following reflections : 


‘ The power of the kings of England had always been fome- 
what irregular or difcretionary ; but was fcarce ever fo abfolute 
during any reign as during that of Henry. Befides the perfonal 
character of the man, full of vigour, induftry, and feverity, de- 
liberate in all projects, fteady in every purpofe, and attended 
with caution, as well as good fortune, in each enterprize; he 
came to the throne after long and bloody civil wars, which had 
deftroyed all the great nobility, who alone could refift the en- 
croachments of his authority: the nation was tired with dif- 
cord and inteitine convulfions, and willing to fubmit to ufurpa- 
tions, and even injuries, rather than plunge themfelves anew into 
like miferies: the fruitlefs efforts made againft him ferved always, 
as is ufual, to confirm his authority : as he ruled by a fa&tion, 
and the leffer faction, all thofe on whom he conferred offices, 
fenfible that they owed every thing to his protection, were con- 
tent to fupport his power, though at the expence of juftice and 
national privileges : thefe feem the chief caufes which at this 
time beftowed on the crown fo confiderable an addition of pre- 
rugative, and rendered the prefent reign a kind of epoch in the 
Englifh confiitution. 


‘ This prince, though he exalted his own prerogative above 
law, is celebrated by his hiftorian for many good laws, which 
he caufed to be enacted for the government of his fubjeéts. Se- 
veral confiderable regulations, indeed, are found among the fta- 
tutes of this reign, both with regard to the police of the king- 
dom, and its commerce: but the former are commonly con- 
trived with much better judgment than thelatter.. The mere 
{imple ideas of order and equity are fufficient to guide a legifla- 
tor ip every thing that regards the internal adminiftration of 
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juftice: but the principles of commerce are much more com- 
plicated, and require long expericnce and deep reflection to be 
well underftood in any itate. The real confequence of a law 
or practice is there often contrary to firft appearances. No 
wonder, that during the reign of Henry the Seventh, thefe 
matters were often mifunderitood ; and it may fafely be affirm- 
ed, that even in the age of lord Bacon, very imperfe& and er- 
roneous ideas were formed on that fubjeét.’ 


From this reign we may obferve our author dates that change 
in the antient conftitution which gave the government of Eng- 
land, under the houfe of Tudor, more the air of a fettled def- 
potifm than that of a Gothic monarchy. And, indeed, the 
general tenor of this hiftory prepares us to expeét thofe ftruggles 
for liberty which commenced under the following reigns; and 
may prevent our furprize at the irreconcileable differences which 
arofe between a court for fome time accuftomed to difcretiona- 
ry meafures, and a people roufed to the love of liberty, and 
deftrous of legal government. 


The age of Henry the Seventh was remarkable for many in- 
novations, which were then introduced in Europe. The readcr 
may be pleafed to fee how our author affembles thefe particu- 
Jars into one view, at the conclufion of this reign. 


‘ But though this improvement of navigation, and the difco- 
very of both the Indies, was the moft memorable incident that 
happened during this or any other period, it was not the only 
great event by which the age was diftinguifhed. In 1453 Con- 
itantinople was taken by the Turks ; and the Greeks, among 
whom fome remains of learning were {till preferved, being fcat- 
tered by thefe Barbarians, took fhelter in Italy, and imported, 
together with their admirable language, a tincture of their fci- 
ence and their refined tafte in poetry and eloquence. About 
the fame time, the purity of the Latin tongue was revived, the 
itudy of antiquity became fafhionable, and the efteem for lite- 
rature’gradually propagated itfelf through every nation of Eu- 
rope. The art of printing, invented about that time, facili- 
tated extremely the progrefs of ali thefe improvements: the in- 
vention of gunpowder changed the whole art of war: mighty 
innovations were foon after made in religion, fuch as not only 
affeéted thofe fiates that embraced them, but even thofe that 
adhered to the antient faith and worfhip : and thus a generai 
revolution was made in human affairs throughout this part of 


the world; and men attained that fituation with regard to com- 
inerce, 
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merce, arts, fciences, government, police, and cultivation, in 
which they have ever fince perfevered. Here therefore commences 
the ufeful, as well as agreeable part of modern annals ; certainty 
has place in all the confiderable, and even moft of the minute 
parts of hiftorical narration ; a great variety of events, pre- 
ferved by printing, give the author the power of feleCting, as 
well as adorning, the faéts, which he relates ; and as each inci- 
dent has a reference to our prefent manners and fituation, in- 
ftructive leffons occur every moment during the courfe of the. 
narration. Whoever carries his anxious refearches into pre- 
ceding periods is moved by a curiofity, liberal indeed and com- 
mendable ; not by any neceility for acquiring a knowledge of 
public affairs, or the arts of civil government.’ 


Although our author is inferior, perhaps, to no hiftorian 
in the talent of charactcrifing eminent men, by the fhort 
glances of a penetrating reflection, which are thrown upon 
their conduct in the courfe of his narration ; yet he has, in our 
opinion, greatly adorned his hiftory, by the profeffed characters 
he has drawn. Such pictures ferve either to give the firft notice 
of a remarkable perfon, and prepare the reader for that part 
he is to act, or ciofe the account of his life, by avery natural 
recollection of his principal features, and a judgment of his 
merits or defects. Of the former kind is the character of Wol- 
fey, p. 86. 


‘ Henry entered into all the views of Wolfey ; and finding no 
one fo capable of executing this plan of adminiftration as the 
perfon who propofed it, he foon advanced his favourite, from 
being the companion of his carelefs hours, to be a member of 
his council ; and from being amember of his council, to be his 
fole and abfolute minifter, By this rapid advancemement and 
uncontrouled authority, the character and genius of Wolfey had 
full opportunity to difplay itfelf. Infatiable in his acquifitions, 
but {till more magnificent in his expence: of extenfive capa- 
city, but fiill more unbounded enterprize : ambitious of power, 
but ftill more defirous of g'ory: infinuating, engaging, per- 
fuafive ; and, by turns, lofty, elevated, commanding: haughty 
to his equals, but affable to his dependants; oppreflive to the 
people, but liberal to his friends ; more generous than grateful ; 
lefs moved by injuries than by contempt; he feemed framed to 
take the afcendant in every intercourfe with others, but exerted 
this fupertority of zature with fuch oftentation as expofed him to 
envy, and made every one willing to recal the original inferio- 
yity or rather meannefs of his fortune.’ 


For 
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For a {pecimen of the latter kind, the reader may confider 
the charaéters of the rival queens, that of Mary, p. 622. 


* Thus died, in the forty-fixth year of her age, and the nine- 
teenth of her captivity in England, Mary queen of Scots; a 
princefs of great accomplifhments both of body of mind, na- 
tural as well as acquired ; but unfortunate in her life, and du- 
ring one period, very unhappy inher condu&. The beauties of 
her perfon, and ef her air, combined to make her the moft 
atniable of women; and the charms of her addrefs and conver- 
fation added the imprefiion which her lovely figure made on the 
hearts of all beholders. Ambitious and a@tive in her temper, 
yet inclined to chearfulnefs and fociety ; of a lofty fpirit, con- 
ftant and even vehement in her purpofe; yet polite, and gentle, 
and affable in her demeanor; fhe f{eemed to partake only fo 
much of the male virtues as to render her eftimahle, without 
relinquifhing thofe foft graces which compofé the proper orna- 
ments of her fex. In order to form a juft idea of her charac- 
ter, we muft fet afide one part of her conduct, while fhe aban- 
doned herfelf to the guidance of a profligate man ; and muft 
confider thefe faults, whether we admit them to be imprudences 
or crimes, as the refult of an inexplicable, though not uncom- 
mon, inconftancy in the human mind, of the frailty of our na- 
ture, of the violence of paffion, and of the influence which fitu- 
ations, and fometimes momentary incidents, have on perfons 
whofe principles are not thoroughly confirmed by experience and 
reflection. Enraged by the ungrateful conduct of her hytband, 
feduced by the treacherous couniels of one in whom fhe repofed 
confidence, tranfported by the violence of her own temper, 
which never lay fufficiently under the guidance of difcretion ; 
fhe was betrayed into ations, which may, with fome difficulty, 
be accounted for, but which admit of no apology, nor even of 
alleviation. An enumeration of her qualities might carry the 
appearance of a panegyric; an account of her condué& mutft, 
in fome parts, wear the afpect of a fevere fatire and invective. 


‘ Her numerous misfortunes, the folitude of her long and te- 
dious captivity, and the perfecutions to which fhe had been ex- 
pofed on account of her religion, had wrought her up to a de- 
gree of bigotry during her latter vears ; and fuch was the pre- 
valent fpirit and principles of that age, that it is the lefs won- 
der, if her zeal, her refentment and her intereft uniting, induced 
her to give confent to a defign, which confpirators, aQuated 
only by the firft of thefe motives, had formed againtt the life of 


Ehbzabeth.’ 


To 
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To the death of Elizabeth is fubjoined the following charac~ 
ter of that celebrated princefs : 


« Such a dark cloud overcaft the evening of hae aay, which 
had fhone out with a mighty luftre in the eyes of all Europe. 
There are few great perfonages in hiftory who have been more 
expofed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of friends, 
than queen Elizabeth; arid yet there fcarce is any, whofe repu- 
tation has been more certainly determined, by the unanimous 
confent of pofterity. The unufual length of her adminiftra- 
tion, and the ftrong features of her charaéter, were able to 
overcome all prejudices; and obliging her detractors to abate 
much of their inveétives, and her admirers fomewhat of their 
panegyrics, have, at laft, in fpite of political faGtions, and 
what is more, of religious ammofities, produced an uniform 
judgment with regard to her conduét. Her vigour, her con- 
ftancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, addrefs, 
are allowed to merit the higheft praifes, and appear not to have 
been furpaffed Ly any perfon who ever filled a throne: a con- 
duét lefs rigorous, lefs imperious, more fincere, more mdulgent to 
her people, would have been requifite to form a-perfe& charac- 
ter. Bythe force of her mind, fhe controuled all her more ac- 
tive and ftronger qualities, and prevented them from running 
into excefs: her heroifm was exempt from all temerity, her 
frugality from avarice, her friendfhip from partiality, her enter- 
prize from turbulency and a vainambition: fhe guarded not 
herfelf with equal care or equal fuccefs from leffer infirmities ; 
the rivalfhip of beauty, the defire of admiration, the jealoufy 
of love, and the fallies of anger. 


‘ Her fingular talents for government were founded equally 
on her temper and on her capacity. . Endowed with a great 
command over herfelf, fhe foon obtained an uncontrouled af- 
cendant over her people; and while fhe merited all their efteem 
by her real virtues, fhe alfo engaged their affe€tion by her pre- 
tended ones.. Few fovereigns of England fucceeded to the 
throne in more difficult circumftances ; and none ever conducted 
the government with fuch uniform fuccefs and felicity. -~Though 
unacquainted with the prattice of toleration, the true fecret for 
Managing religious factions, fhe preferved her people, by her 
fuperior prudence, from thofe confufions im which theological 
controverfy Had involved all the neighbouring nations: and 
though her enemies were the moft powerful princes of Europe, 
the moft aQive, the moft enterprifing, the leaft fernpulous, the 
was able by her vigour to make deep impreffions on their ftate: 
her own greatnefs m¢an-while remained untouched and unim- 
paired, 
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* The wife minifters, and brave warriors, who flouriftied 
during her reign, fhare the praife of her fuccefs ; but inftead 
of leflening the applaufe due to her, they make great addition 
to it. They owed, all of them, their advancement to her 
choice ; they were fupported by her conftancy ; and with all 
their ability, they were never able to acquire any undue afcen- 
dant over her. In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, 
fhe remained equally miftrefs: the force of the tender paflions 
was great over her, but the force of her mind was ftill fupe- 
rior ; andthe combat which her victory vifibly coit her, ferves 
only to difplay the firmnefs of her refolution, and the loftinefs 
of her ambitious fentiments. 


‘ The fame of this princefs, though it has furmounted the, 
prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies ftill expofed 
to another prejudice, which is more durable becaufe more na- 
tural, and which, according to the different views in which we 
furvey her, is capable either of exalting beyond meafure, or 
diminifhing the luftre of her character. ‘This prejudice is 
founded on the confideration of her fex. When we contemplate 
her as a woman, we are apt to he ftruck with the higheft admi- 
ration of her great qualities and extenfive capacity ; but we are 
alfo apt to require fome more foftnefs of difpofition, fome 
greater lenity of temper, fome of thofe amiable weakneffes by 
which her fex is diltinguifhed. But the true method of eiti- 
mating her merit, is to lay afide all thefe confiderations, and 
to confider her merely as a rational being, placed in authority, 
and entrufted with the government of mankind. We may find 
it dificult to reconcile our fancy to her as a wife or a miftrefs ; 
but her qualities as a fovereign, though with fome confiderable 
exceptions, are the object of undifputed applaufe and approba- 


tion.’ 


Our author concludes the whole with a review of the govern- 
ment, anaccount of the revenues, the military force, the com- 
merce, the arts, and the learning of England, during this pe- 
riod, from which it appears how greatly the nation is changed 
or improved in thefe feveral refpects. 


After running over the different particulars which indicate an 
arbitrary or a dangerous power in the crown, the fervility of 
parliaments, the acknowledged authority of proclamations, the 
difpenfing power, the arbitrary courts which exercifed the jurif- 
diétion of the crown, and the irregular methods of raifing con- 
tributions from the fubject, he concludes the article of govern 


-ment with the following remark : 
‘On 
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‘ On the whole, the: Englifh have no reafon, from the example 
of their anceftors, to be in love with the picture of abfolute 
monarchy ; or to prefer the unlimited authority of the prince, 
and his unbounded prerogatives, to that noble liberty, that 
fweet equality, and that happy fecurity, by which they are at 
prefent diftinguifhed above all nations of the univerfe. The 
utmoit that can be faid in favour of the antient government (and 
perhaps it may be faid with truth) is, that the power of the 
prince, though really unlimited, was exercifed after the Euro- 
pean manner, and entered not into every part of the adminiitra- 
tion ; that the inftances of a high exerted prerogative were not 
fo frequent as to render property fenfibly infecure, or reduce 
the people to a total fervitude; that the freedom from faction, 
the quicknefs of execution, and the promptitude of thofe mea- 
fures, which could be taken for offence or defence, made fome 
compenfation for the want of a legal and determined liberty; 
that as the prince commanded no mercenary army, there was 
a tacit check on him, which maintained the government in that 
medium, to which the people had been accuftomed ; and that 
this fituation of England was in reality more remote, though 
feemingly it approached nearer, a defpotic and eaftern monarchy, 
than the prefent government of that kingdom, where the peo- 
ple, though guarded by multiplied _— are totally naked, de- 
tencelefs, and difarmed.’ 


We cannot extend quotations of this nature, without exceed- 
ing the neceffary limits of our paper: and although we dwell 
with. pleafure on a work, of which every page deferves a particu- 
lar attention, yet we have found difficulty in the choice of quota- 
tions, froma work which is fuftained in every part, and where 
we are not affifted in our choice by remarkable inequalities, on 
which to ground any heavy cenfure or peculiar approbation. 





Art. U. 4 PraG&ical Treatife of Hufbandry : wherein are contained, 
many ufeful and valuable experiments and obfervations in the new 
Husbandry, colleZed during a feries of years, by the celebrated M. 
Duhamel du Monceau, member of the royal academy of Sciences 
at Paris, fellozu of the Royal Society, London, &c. Alfo the 
moft approved nei the beff Englith farmers, in the old method 
of husbandry. With copper-plates of feveral new and ufeful in- 
ftruments. 4to. Price 16s. 6d. Whifton and White. 


T a time when a fpirit of farming feems almoft univerfal 

in this and our neighbouring ifland,.a more ufeful work 

Wan that new before us, could not have been offered to the 
public, 
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public, The editor acquaints us, that ‘ M. Duhamel and his 
correfpondents have fet the world an example, which has Jong 
been wanted, and greatly defired by all who have the good of 
their country at heart, and are fenfible of the importance of 
agriculture. They have given usa feries of experiments in this 
mott ufeful art, continued for feveral years together, with accu- 
racy and judgment, and related in a clear diftin& manner. 
Theory alone can avail but little in husbandry, which, as Dr. 
Home obferves, ** does not take its rife originally from reafon, 
but from fa& and experience.” He afks, ** Where are the 
experiments in agriculture ?———~When I look round for fuch, I 
can findfew ornone. There lies the impediment in the way of 
agriculture. Books in that art we arenot deficientin ; but the 
book which we want, tsa book of experiments.” 





This treatife is that book. The favourable reception 
which all Europe has given to M. Duhamel’s Tratté dela Culture 
des Terres, is a convincing proof of the merit of that perform- 
ance, which lofes nothing in this tranflation, if we may fo call a 
work, in which his materials are thrown into quite a new 
form, and enriched with numbers of valuable obfervations and im 
provements, taken from the beft writers on this interefting Jubje. 





M. Duhamel’s merit we find is well known to that great and 
good man, the Rey. Dr. Hales, whofe judgment in the fcience 
here treated of will always have its due weight with the public ; 
and we find he has given the editor leave to fay in the preface, 
that ‘ the’ Englifh reader will find many w#/eful infirudions, and 
hints for farther improvements in husbandry.’ 


The inconvenience which M. Duhamel laboured under from 
the nature of the publication of his work (the five volumes of 
which were printed in different years, as materials were tranf- 
mitted to him) is removed here. The experiments which ne- 
ceffarily ftand difperfed in hts treatife are ranged in a regu- 
‘lar feries, by which their progrefs towards perte&tion is clearly 
fhewn. We fee them here, from their firft beginning, and ob- 
ferve what difficulties occurred in the courfe of them, and how 


they were furmounted. 


Our author has divided this work into four parts : the 
-firft contains the general principles of agriculture, &c. In or- 
der to explain thefe principles, his firft enquiry is concerning the 
food of plants ; and next, how that food is conveyed to them. 
What is faid on this fubject is taken chiefly from M. Duhaniel, 
who borrowed great part of it from our countryman Mr.-Tul. 


The roots and leaves of plants, being the channels: by which their 
food 
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food is tranfmitted'to them, are treatéd of in the two firft chap- 
ters, (6 far aS is neceffary to give farmers a genéral idea of their 
ufe. 

In the third chapter, earth, greatly pulverized, is confidered: 


as the immediate /oad of plants; without deciding’ whether it be 
fimple, eleméhtary, atid void of all other fubftances. 


The fourth chapter is an inquiry, whether the mof? different 
kinds of plants draw the fame fubiance from the earth, for their food : 
and from feveral arguments, fairly ftated, our author concludes, 
ift, that many plants of different {pecies do feed on nearly the 
fame fubftance. diy; that there is no plant which does not rob 
thofe'that are'within its reach; of forne part of their food; and,> 
3dly; that the foil which once is good for one kind of plant, will 
always be able to fupply- it with food, — it be. properly’ 
cultivated. 


The fifth chapter treats of the ai ifpribution of the Sood of plants 
within the earth, and fhews, that, as itis diftributed in every part, 
thé ‘otily way to enable the roots of plants to get at it, is to 
Keép the grotind in a light loofe ftate, by frequent ti/lage, which 
is the fubjeét of the fixth’ chapter ; whercin is fhewn, that the 
keeping of land in good tilth, promotes the growth of plants, 
and brings them to perfe€tion, much more effectually than the 
common and more expenfive method of ufing dung. 


The eighth- chapter relates to the management of lands newly 
broken up, which are divided into wood-lands, beaths and commons, 
meadow and pafture land, and moift grounds. Particular directions 
are given forthe treatment of each. 


Chap. viii: treats of manures, in the moft extenfive meaning 
of the word. The defeéts of each foil are pointed’ out, toge- 
ther with the means of remedying them by the ufe of proper 
manures. Soils are divided into clay, fand, and loam. 


The ninth chapter contains ‘direGions for plousing each different 
kind of foil, with defcriptions of the ploughs moft proper for’ 
that purpofe, and inftructions concerning the feafon when the 
manures fhould be fpread and plowed in. 


Having, in the preceding chapters, given an account of the 
moft approved practice in the OLD HUSBANDRY, our author, in 
the tenth chapter, begins to fet forth the principles on which the 
NEW HUSBANDRY is founded, and fhews the advantage of culti- 
wating annual plants whilft they grow, by frequently ftirring the 
earth round them, in order to keep it in a leofe ftate. , 


Vor. VII. April 1759. x In 
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In the five following chapters he gives many ufeful inftruc- 
tions, founded on experience, for the proper culture of lands. 


The fixteenth chapter treats of the difempers to which corn is 
Jubje@, and the means of preventing, or remedying them. As 
no one in our language has ever treated this matter fo fully be- 
fore; it is not only new, but very inftructing to our Englifh 
farmers. 


In the feventeenth chapter, inquiry is made concerning the 
effects of various ffeeps. Several of them are fhewn to be of 
little or no ufe. 


The eighteenth chapter, which concludes the firft parf, con- 
tains an account of the weeds that do moft hurt to corn; and fhews 
the beft means of deftroying them, which is much more eafily 
effected by the new hufbandry than the old. 


The firft and fecond chapters of the fecond part of this work, 
confift of experiments on the culture of wheat, according to the 
new hufbandry. The importance of thefe experiments is fuch, 
that we could wifh for room to abridge them all; but as that 
cannot be done within the narrow limits of thefe fheets, by rea- 
fon of their great number and variety, we muit refer thofe who 
have the welfare of husbandry, aud in that the good of their 
country at heart, to the original, where they appear in their 
proper, ftriking, light: but to give our readers fome idea of 
the exaétnefs with which they were performed, and the great 
advantages refulting from them in favour of the new husbandry, 
we fhall extract a fpecimen from the work itfelf. 


Experiment made by M. Rouffel (one of M. Duhamel’s corref- 
pondents) near Guignes in the province of Brie. 


« In O&ober 1755, (fays M. Rouffel) I chofe, in the middle 
of a fallow-field, which had been well plowed, ten arpents * of 
ground ; this was fet apart for the new husbandry: and that I 
might be able to make a juft comparifon, I meafured out ten 
other arpents of the fame field, and the fame kind of foil, to 
be fowed broad-caft in the old way. 


* Thefe laft ten arpents were extremely well dunged, by 
folding of fheep upon them. With regard to the ten arpents 
which were to be. cultivated in the new way, and which com- 





* The French arfent is equal to one acre, and very near three 
quarters of a rood, Englifh mealure, as our author informs us 
in his preface to this work. 
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poled ninety-three beds, five feet wide, including the alleys, (or 
intervals, as Mr. Tull calls them) only eight of thefe beds were 
dunged by fheep, and that at the fame time, and to the fame 
degree, as the ground by which the comparifon was intended to 
be made. Of the other béds, feventy-fix had no fort of dung 
or amendment whatever ; and nine were dunged, more or lefs, 
in the mariner and proportion hereafter-mentionéd. 


<< Moft of thofe who praétife the new husbandry, ufe no dung 
at all. I fuppofed that their reafon for rejecting this manure 
was, the difficulty of finding a proper time to apply it; for 
whilft the alleys receive their feveral ftirrings, no wheel-carriage 
can be admitted with dung, without hurting the beds which are 
fown, and hardening the loofe mould of the alleys: to carry it 
on the backs of cattle would be, at beft,a very difficult, tedious, 
and expenfive way, where any confiderable fpace is to be tilled : 
to fpread it on the earth only the moment the feed is going to 
be fowed, is a fure way toclog up the drill-plough, and hinder 
its operation, if the dung be not thoroughly rotten; and to 
breed weeds, which by no means fuit this culture. To reme- 
dy thefe inconveniences, I contrived the following method. [I 
opened in each of the alleys, one of thofe large furrows, which 
muft always be every year at the end of the fummer hoeings, in 
the place where the three rows of feed are afterwards to be 
fown ; and by drawing the plough with two mould-boards once 
through it, I made it 14 or 15 inches wide, which is the breadth 
that three rows of feed require. The fpace between two of 
thefe deep furrows, is exactly the breadth of a cart, the wheels 
of which going in them, hurt no part that has been plowed, 
and do not prefs down or harden the loofe mould; nor do the 
horfes do any damage, becaufe they neceffarily tread upon the 
ftubble of the late reaped beds, in the middle between thefe two 
furrows. This was the method I ufed to dung the nine beds in 
queftion. The dung was well rotted ; it was fpread at the bot- 
tom of the furrows, and immediately covered over by the fame 
plowing that made the beds which were fown fome days after. 
Perhaps this manure may be of more fervice to my lands, than 
to many others, becaufe the foi! is naturally cold and back- 
ward. The grain is by this means fowed upon a kind of gentle 
hot-bed, the warmth of which premotes the branching and 
vegetation of the plants : the winter rains and frofts, raife a 
fermentation. The firft {pring plowing, by giving it a little 
air, revives that fermentation at the very time when the fap is 
moft ative, and the plant begins to branch. As the dung rots, 
a kind of motion is caufed in the earth, which, in fome meafure, 
anfwers the end ef a flight plowing, and brings frefh nourifh- 
X 2 ment 
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ment to the roots. The fame heat which confumes the ftraw, 


likewife confumes the little feeds that are in the dung, which 


might otherwife produce numbers of weeds. When this dung 
is brought up again to the furface of the earth, by the next 
year’s plowings, it will no longer have thofe hurtful feeds. It 
will, indeed, have loft its heat, but it will ftill have retained all 
its fatnefs, which will mix with the earth; and the iand thus 
conftantly dunged, will, in time, become a perfeétly fine mould: 
but if thefe layers of dung fhould be fpread too thick, or the 
dung itfelf be of too hot a nature, the roots of the corn might 
perhaps be endangered thereby. It was to determine this that 
I tried the following experiments, to know the effects of dif- 
ferent dungs, and what quantity it is proper to employ. 


‘* Three beds were dunged in the above manner with horfe- 


dung ; the firft, which was 184 toifes (or fathoms) long, had, 


three loads of dung; the fecond, of 185 toifes, had but two and 
a half ; and the third, of 187 toifes, had but two. Three other 
beds were dunged with cow-dung ; one of 137 toifes, with two 
loads and a half; the fecond, of the fame length, with two 
loads ; and the third, of 138 toifes, with only one load and a 
half. The three remaining beds had fheep’s dung; the firft, of 
133 toifes, two loads ; the fecond, of 132 toifes, one load and a 
half; and the third, which was of the fame length, one load. 


“« Thefe beds were diftributed in fuch manner, that each of 
them was in the middle of two other beds which were not 
dunged. The field thus laid out, was fown the 13th, 14th, 
tsth, and 16th of Oétober, with your (M. Duhamel’s) drill- 
plough, which plants three rows in each bed. I ufed eighteen 
bufhels * of feed; and afterwards half a bufhel to fill up the 
chafms ; which is after the rate of one bufhel and eighteen pounds 
to an arpent, and confequently a little too much. Accord- 
ingly, when the corn came up, I faw it was too thick fown: the 
reafon was, that the grain was too f{mall, and not proportioned 
to the outlet of the drill-plough. At the end of ten days, this 
corn rofe well. Onthe 18th of December I obferved, that moft 
of thefe plants had branched into four ftalks, whilft thofe in 
the common way had but three. I perceived no fenfible dif- 
ference then, between the dunged and the undunged beds. 
Jt was not till the 24th of January, that I faw plainly the 
plants of the dunged beds were of a deeper green, and had 
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* The French bufhel is equal to one peck, one quart, and 
about two cubic inches of our meafure, 
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made longer and more vigorous fhoots, than thofe of the un- 
dunged beds. By the zoth of February, five fmaller ftalks if- 
fued out of the five great ones, which was not the cafe with the 
wheat in the common way. The alleys did not receive their 
firft plowing till the 1oth of March. Eleven of the main ftalks 
grew an inch and a half in five days ; and I obferved, that the 
moles were rather more bufy in the dunged beds, than in the 
others. As the earth was yet fomewhat too foft, J thought it 
needlefs to continue a plowing which could do no good, and 
therefore poftponed it to the 28th of March, and following 
days. The gth of April I found a plant with eighteen ftalks 
in one of the dunged beds ; the greateft number of branches 
that any of the plants in the undunged beds had, was twelve: 
but, on the other hand, I likewife found fome which had eigh- 
teea, in the field of comparifon fown in the common way. The 
gth of May this fame plant had twenty ftalks; and from that 
time it branched no more. The fecond plowing was not given 
till three weeks after, viz. the 28th of May, which, I think, 
was fomewhat too late after the corn had ceafed to branch. 
The 23d of June there were three forts of wheat in all the 
beds: there were ears in bloffom, others juft going out of 
bloom, and others not yet out oftheir hoods. The fineft ears 
were thofe which came up and bloffomed firlt. The moft for- 
ward beds were thofe which had been dunged under furrow, with 
fheep’s dung: the next to them were the eight beds which had 
been folded, the plants of which were a little greener than thofe 
of the undunged beds. The lait plowing was given on the 
roth of July. The grain had then begun to fill; but that in 
the common way was the moft forward, though it was fowed 
three weeks later than the cther. I know not for what reafon 
the wheat of the new husbandry began to be reaped the 4th of 
Auguft; and that, in the old way, was let ftand till the 13th.” 


The refult of this experiment, for the farther particulars of 
which we mutt refer to the work, was, that the beds which were 
not dunged at all, produced, upon an average, about twelve 
fheaves a-piece ; and thofe that were dunged, about fixteen. The 
ten arpents fownin the common broad-caft way, after having 
been well folded all over, produced 1820, fheaves; and the 
ten arpents, cultivated in the new way, in beds, only 1208. The 
difference here is confiderable in favour of the old way. But 
then it is to be confidered, that land fown in broad-caft, can 
bear but one crop of wheat in three years ;. the fecond year. jt 
is generally fown with fome other grain, reckoned at half the 
value of wheat; and the third year it is ufually fallowed. The 
new husbandry, on the contrary, will produce a crop of wheat 
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every year. The ten arpents cultivated in the new way, would 
therefore produce in three years, on the footing of the above 
crop, 3624 fheaves ; whilft the other ten arpents, in the old way, 
would yield, in that time, only the value of 2730 fheaves. 


This great advantage of the new husbandry is confirmed by 
Mr. de Chateau-vieux, who, after having prattifed it for feve- 
ral years, concludes the account of his experiments in the year 
1756, in the following manner, p. 282. — 


«¢ We have already feen, that the produce of 150 arpents 
would, at moft, not have exceeded 55200 pounds of wheat in 

1756: but as that was a bad year, I will make the following 
comparifon on the footing of a good crop, in order to give the 
old husbandry every advantage that can poffibly be defired. [ 
will therefore fuppofe the neat produce of 1 50 arpents to have 
been, the firft year, 76000 Ib. 
and that of the other 150 arpents, the next year, 76000 lb. 


2 











For the two years, — —— 152000 lb. 


‘© We have feen that the fame 300 arpents, cultivated in 
beds, reckoning their neat produce for two years, only on the 
footing of the bad crop of 1756, would have yielded 269538 
pounds of wheat; confequently this culture would have pro- 
duced in two years 117538 pounds of corn more than the old 
husbandry ; and this difference, in ten years, would amount 
to 587690 t pounds.” 


The culture of maiz, or Indtan corn, is the fubje& of the 
third chapter of the fecond part of this work, Our author 
gives the prefent, and what he apprehends may be the improved, 
culture of this plant in our colonies in America, for which 
place this chapter feems chiefly defigned. 


The fourth and fifth chapter confifts of experiments on Turkey, 
Spanijb, and other foreign wheat ; chiefly with a view to try how 
tar they will fucceed ip more northern climates. 


The third part of this work contains the culture of /pring corn, 
fegum:noxs plants, pot-herbs, &c. with experiments, fhewing, how 
much it may be improved by means of the new husbandry. 
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+ Equal to about 1180 quarters of our meafure, which, at 
408. 2 quarter, would make a profit of 236 1. a year. 
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The firft chapter treats of Sarley, oats, and rye. The experi- 
ments on barley and oats were attended with the fame good 
fuccefs as thofe in the preceding part, on wheat. The experi- 
ments on rye had one peculiar advantage, namely, that as the 
grain was lefs liable to be deftroyed by birds, the comparifon 
was made with greater certainty : and an inftance is given, that, 
in dry years, rye may be cut to great advantage for the food of 


cattle. 


Millet and rice are the fubje&s of the fecond and third chap- 
ters: both contain inftructions, which, we apprehend, may be 
of ufe to our colonies. A particular account is given of the Chi- 
nefe method of cultivating rice, and a defcription of the plough 


ufed for that purpofe. 


Chapter the fourth treats of the culture of peas and deans. 
Experience has already fhewn our gardeners the advantage of 
fowing thefe plants in diftant rows; and the experiments re- 
lated in this chapter will convince them of the ftill greater benefit 
of ftirring the fpaces between them whilft the plants are growing. 


In the fifth chapter M. de Chateux-vieux proves, by a num- 
ber of experiments, that pot-herbs of all kinds thrive much bet- 
ter without dung, by means of the mew husbandry, than by the 
moft careful.culture beftowed upon them by gardeners, with 
dung. He found them much more tender and delicate, their 
flavour higher, and more pleafing to the palate, and they 
require much lefs time to boil than thofe raifed in the kitchen 
garden, He concludes with the following remark: ‘ We may 
place the greater confidence in thefe experiments on pot-herbs, 
as they have been cultivated in the fame manner for feveral 
years, and always with the fame fuccefs, The beauty, large- 
nefs, and vigour of the plants, cannot be imputed to dung, or 
other manure; for none was ufed : nor did they want watering, 
to which I never had recourfe, but when any of them were 
tran{fplanted. It is therefore to the culture that their flourith- 
ing growth muft be afcribed: and this is the more remarkable, 
as it is well known, that, in the common management of kitch- 
en-gardens, if the ground was not to be dunged for feveral 
years, it would produce only poor and {tinted plants.’ 


In this chapter M. de Chateux-vieux alfo extends the new 
husbandry to the culture of the teaze/, or fuller’s thiftle; a plant of 
great importance in the woollen manufacture. 


A very particular detail of the culture of turnips is given in 
the fixth chapter: and feveral experiments are related, in order 
X 4 ta 
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‘to prove the efficacy of the new husbandry, in the culture of 
this plant. 


The feventh treats of flax and bemp, This lait pany in par- 
ticular, is fhewn to be of a much better quality when culti- 
vated according to the new husbandry, than when managed in 
the common way. 


‘ The fuperior —a of the hemp employed in the cordage 
of fhips, is, as M. de Chateau-vieux juftly obferves, an objet 
of the-utmoft importance ; for it muit.be of very great advan- 
tace, to have ropes of a lefs diameter be as ftrong as thofe of a 
larger fize: probably too the ropes will be more durable. But 
thefe motives of ceconomy are vaftly inferior to the ineftimable 
advantage of faving the fhips, their cargoes, and their crews, 
which often depends on the ftrength of their fails and cables.’ 


The three following chapters treat of artificial graffes, VIZ; 
Sainfoin, lujerne, and chver. The moft approved culture of /aiz- 
Join, in the old husbandry, is given, with very particular di- 
rections for making it intohay. M. de Chateav-vieux’s experi- 
ments on Inferne, are executed with his ufual judgment and ac- 
curacy ; and he has here given us a frefh inftance of the fupe- 
riority of his genius for farming, in a new method of culti- 
vating that moft ufeful plant. 


The eleventh chapter treats af meadow and pa/fure ground, 
Here again M. de Chateu-vieux ftands diftinguifhed for his im- 
provement of pafture ground, by means of his three-coultered 
plough. Our author obferves, p. 380, that ‘ this method of 
repairing and improving poor or'worn-out meadows or pafture 
grounds, does not require any great quantity of dung 5 one 
load of it will go as far in this praétice as three would in the 
common way, and be much more beneficial to the grafs. M. 
de Chateau-vieux has tried it for fome years, and with all the 
fuccefs he could defire. His grafs, thus improved, has always 
been very thick and long, and has yielded him plentiful crops of 
hay, when fadder has been extremely fearce every where elfe. 
In ‘his opipion, one arpent thus cultivated, will produce as much 
gr G/s as ten in the commen way.’ 


- In the twelfth chapter we have a quotation from Mr. Miller’s 
Dictionary, in relation to the culture of the vine. Our anther 
tells us, that he has enlarged the more on this article, as he 
thinks it may be of fervice to our American colonies ; in which 
he may poflibly be.very right. 


The fourth part of this work contains exact defcriptions of 
feveral inftruments: peculiar to, or yfeful in, the new husbandry ; 
with 
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with particular directions how to ufe them. Some methods are 
likewife propofed for the prefervation of corn ; fuch as may eafily 
be put in pratice by every farmer. 


The laft chapter of this work gives an account of the eveather 
during the years 1755-and 1756. 


To give our candid opinion of this work, which is the firft 
of the kind that has ever appeared in our language, we look 
upon it as an acquifition of no fmall value to this country. The 
fubje& is one of the moft ufeful and interefting that could pof- 
fibly have been chofen; the.arrangement js judicious ; the lan- 
guage correét, and eafy to be underftood, as all works, efper 
cially of this nature, ought to bes and the experiments are 
diftin@, exact, and conclufive, Ourcountrymen have here an 
example fet them, which, if they follow, we may * promife 
ourfelves, that it will be the happinefs of the prefent age to fee 
every obftacle remoyed, which might retard a general improve- 
ment in husbandry, is the genuine and original fource of the 
wealth and power of this ifland, as well as of its ornameng 
and fecurity.’ 
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Art. Ill. 4 Catalogue of the Harleian Colle&ion of Manufcripts, 
purchafed by authority of parliament, for the ufe of the public; 
and preferved in the Britifh mufeum. Publifoed by order of the 
truftees. Vol. fecond. , 


HE fecond volume of this invaluable repofitory begins 

with a Greek book upon agriculture, with fcolia, not hi- 
therto publifhed, and wrote upon filken leaves about 450 years 
ago, purchafed by the lord Oxford from Mr. Wanley. We 
then meet with the papers of Sir Charles Cornwallis, who was 
refident from James I. in Spain. Almoft every reader knows 
how. fond that prince was of {plendid embaffies; and Sir Charles 
is an eminent proof that he was not always unfortunate in the 
choice of his ambaffadors. He was one of the moft compleat 
ftatefmen in his time, and to him was owing in a great meafure 
the education of Henry prince of Wales. During his refidence 
at the court of Spain James fent, by the old earl of Notting- 
ham, one of the moft fumptuous embafflies ever known to that 
court, in order to ratify a peace that had been juft concluded 
between Spain and England, It was fo exceffively fplendid that 
Cornwallis thought it threw himfelf into fome obfcurity ; and 
in feveral of the letters, here mentioned, he talks very difcon~ 
fentedly 
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tentedly of the earl. In one to the earl himfelf, he fays, 
** that his lordfhip having by favour of the prince he ferved, 
attained titles of honour, would have in memory that he was 
born only Mr Charles Howard, and that he was born Charles 
Cornwallis. In one of his difpatches to Sir George Buck, 
who by the bye, was the author of the apologetical life of 
Richard II. fpeaking of the earl of Nottingham, he fays, 
** he came, he was here, he is gone, and fo is his memory, 
fave only in the fhops of this city,” alluding no doubt to the 
debts he had contracted; though Sir Charles in another letter 
to the lord vifcount Cranburn, afterwards earl of Salifbury, 
fays that the king of Spain made the earl a prefent of jewels to 
the value of z0,o00/, In many of his letters Sir Charles com- 
plains bitterly of the ftinginefs of his court to him, in not re- 
mitting him money, which he, indeed feems to have deferved, 
for his intelligence is exaét and important. 


Amongft the other extraordinary perfonages then protected 
by his catholic majefty was Stewart earl of Bothwell, a natural 
fon or grandfon of James V. of Scotland. His many daring 
attempts againft James in Scotland had occafioned his being ba- 
nifhed from thence; and taking refuge in Spain he was, fays Sic 
Charles, in one of his letters, like to be clapped up in the inqui- 
fition, having lately brought his concubine to church, and there 
‘took the facrament with her.’ We likewife underftand that 
the faid earl, as well in Spain as in Scotland, was reputed a 
foxcerer; and in another difpatch we learn “ that he had thrown 
a Spaniard out of a window, and had efeaped to the Impcrial 
ambaffador’s,” but that his concubine was feized, 


The reader, however, is to be acquainted here, that fince 
Mr. Wanley drew up this part of the catalogue, many of 
Cornwallis’s letters have been publifhed in Winwood’s and 
other collections of ftate papers; but enough remains yet un- 
publifhed to form a more compleat collection than any that has 
yet appeared, relating to the affairs between Spain and England 
at that time. Here and there we meet with fome very juft 
firiftures of the Spanifh humour and character. “ 1 verily 
think, fays Sir Charles, in one of his letters, if a man fhould 
put up a memorial.to-them defiring it might be lawful to eat 
muftard with his beef, they would keep one three months in 
their councils and confults, before they would determine it.” In 
the courfe of the correfpondence the depredations, the delays, 
and all the other grivances that brought on the laft war with 
Spain, are complained of by the Englifh merchants; and one in, 
reading them is apt to imagine they had been dictated by Sir- 
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Benjamin Keene, inftead of Sir Charles Cornwallis, 15@ years 
ago. 


By an article of N° 1877 we learn, that ftews were licenfed in 
the pious reign of Edward VI. but with this difference; that, 
by proclamation, it was ordered ‘* they fhould be whited over on 
the outfide, and have figures painted on them.” In the fame 
and fome fucceeding numbers, which confift of feveral hundreds 
of articles, we have curious and interefting informations con- 
cerning the ftate of the Englifh wool and tin trade, and of 
the revenues accruing from the fame, 2, 3, and 400 years ago: 
but we fhall not be inticed by any particulars till we arrive at 
N°. 1885, which is one of our moft valuable Englith anti- 
quities. 


It contains the original regifter as well as chartulary of the 
priory of Dunitable in Bedfordfhire, founded by Henry I. and 
regularly carried down to the reformation, and indeed after, 
as we find in it an original difpenfation figned by cardinal 
Pole in 1556. The firft author of this curious repofitory was 
one Richard de Morins, who was made prior of Dunftable in 
1202, and died in 1242. His original intention was to write 
the annals of the priory in the fame book, and great part-of 
them are actually entered in it by his own hand. But he feems 
afterwards to have formed a feparate book of annals, the original 
of which is now amongit the Cottonian manufcripts in the 
Britith mufeum, and fo far as they go, in the fame hand and the 
fame words. Prior Richard, in giving an account, as he does, 
of his own conduct, both in the annals and this chartulary, 
feems to have been none of the meek difinterefted followers of 
his mafter, but to have plunged as deep into brawls, breaches 
of the peace, and law-fuits, as any wicked worldling of his time. 
According to his own account, his life was a meer warfare with 
his neighbours; fometimes they caft him, and fometimes he them, 
at law. But nothing feems to have difcouraged Richard; for he 
ftill went on, and accumulated a vaft eitate to the priory. He 
had, however, been almoft outwitted by a curfed Jew, one 
Mofly, who forged a bond of his for 7o/ (at that time an im- 
menfe fum) and fued Richard upon the fame. But the forgery, 
according to Richard, was fo bunglingly performed, that the Jew 
was caft, and committed prifoner to the Tower of London; the 
reft of the Jews making the king, who was Henry III. a prefent 
of one mark of gold to defer his punifhment. His majefty not- 
withftanding would certainly have hanged Moffy upon a gal- 
lows had not the other Jews, fays prior Richard, to fave that 
difgrace to the law. of Mofes, .given the king one hundred 
ae | ; pounds 
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pounds more ; and then Moffy took his oath to leave England, 
never to return. 


To do prior Richard juftice, he well deferved what he was 
likely to have met with from Mofly; for in the chartulary are 
feveral charters by which he authorifes the Jews to fettle under 
him, quitth, peaceably, and honourably at Dunftable, and there to 
muke profit of their trade, according to the ¢uffom of the Jews; for 
which they are to pay to him two filver fpoons every year of 
their lives. But the moft extraordinary tranfaétion of all was, 
that the good fathers ufed to borrow money fiom thofe Jews, 
and to yive them mortgages wpon their livings for their repav- 
ment, as appears from this chartulary was the cafe of one 
William Huffeburn ; and prior Richard was obliged to pay the 
mortgage, otherwik, as the charter expreffes it, he could not 
have recovered the living out of the hands of the Jew. 


Perhaps one of the moft curious particulars to be learned 
from this chartulary is, that it was a very common thing at that 
time in England, for clergymen to have wives or concubines, 
and to leave their benefices, from father to fon; as was the cafe 
of the living of Bradburn mentioned in this chartulary to have 
defcended from father to fon for four generations. 


We are now obliged to take another great ftride over vaft 
heaps of parliamentary, curial, and devotional traéts, till we 
come to N°. 1900, containing a moft curious colleétion of 'Tre- 
vifa, vicas of Berkeley and chaplain to the lord of that name, 
about the vear 1387, under Richard II. This Trevifa, even at 
that time; feems to have been a ftrong anti-papalift; and in a 
dialogue here inferted between his lord and himfelf he very 
warmly impugns the papal ufurpations in temporal matters. 
The reader may very eafily conceive that his Englifh is very an- 
tiquated ; and it is obferveable, that at this time, and long after, 
our anceftors made ufe of the Saxon p as the Greeks did of 
their 9, to exprefs the found of Th. Bale, archbifhop Usher, 
Mr. Wharton, Mr. Wanley, and our greateft Englifh antiqua- 
ries, appear, by the cdre they have taken to inveftigate and re- 
trieve his writings, to havé been extremely fond of this author; 
and it feems to havé been admitted, that he tranflated into Eng- 
lifh the whole Bible; fo that, upon the whole, his memory dif- 
putes eveh with that of Wickliff, the glory of his being the 
firft Englith reformer, 


The next, N°. 1901, contains a paper-book given to the earl 
ef Oxford by colonel Worfely, containing the fecond part of 
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Sir ‘Thomas Roe’s negotiations in Germany, for bringing about. 
the reftoration of the Palatine family, The. experience, the. 
abilities, and the application of Sir Thomas, as a minifter, haye. 
been long acknowledged; but he appears in the colleétion before 
us to have been, by principle and inclination, a warim-friend;to 
the caufe.he follicited. He was under the difadvantage, during, ; 
the period of the negotiations now before, us, of his king being - 
himfelf inyolved in. a bloody and unfortunate war with his owa. 
fubjeéts: fo that. whatever weight Sir Thomas found in foreign > 
courts, was owing to. his own addrefs and merit, as his maier> 
was void. of all power to enforce either his threats or promites, « 
Notwithftanding this, itis incredible with what conftancy. he, 
fupported his character; and. it was he who actually laid the. 
foundation of the negotiations that ‘reftored the Palatine. - 
In many parts of his difpatches he foretells the danger of 
France growing too powerful for the liberties of England :and 
Europe; and he bewails the civil diftractions. of his own coun- 
try, by which, for his loyalty to Charles.I. he was ftript to the 
lait fhilling.  The.count de Harcourt, fays.he-in one of his’ 
letters to the queen of Bohemia from London, is gone without : 
any effect, being only feafted in London by young Griffin to- 
the tune of. 400 /. a fum that would now keep him (Sir Thomas) . 
who had been feafted of many kings, all his life; his rents and» 
means being taken from him he knows not why.” 


After an exhibition of many traéts relating to Gray’s-Inn-and: 
other law-matters, with numbers of devotional manufcripts, we 
come, N°. 1920, to the amazing ‘‘ heraldical and other ma-’ 
nufcripts; bought of the executors of Randle Holme late citi- 
zen and arms-painter of Chefter.” This Randle Helme was, 
I perceive, the third of that name who had fucceffively applied . 
themfelves in making this collection; and the loffes their. fa- 
mily had met with during the civil wars,. by their attachment to’ 
the royal family, brought them fo low, that Mr. Wanley knew: 
the fon of the third Randle to live a drawer at an-inn. The’ 
moft part of this colleétion feems to have been made for topo- 
graphical, genealogical, ecclefiaftical, and civil defcriptions 
of the county-palatine of .Chefter, and other counties onthe 
borders of Wales; andit confilts of fome.thoufands of .moft im-’ 
portant articles for that purpofe. Amongft other antiquities 
we perceive an original charter of king Edgar, dated 958, of 
which Mr. Wanley gives a fpecimen of the characters by which 


Cheiter is expreffed. 


Amongft the other families mentioned in this colleétion is: 
that of Vernon, N°. 2008, article 10; where “ Sir Rauffe 
Vernon 
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Vernon is faid to have been a baftard and a vigorous man. He 


faw his great-grandfon married, and fettled lands upon that 
marriage, and lived feven {core and ten (150) years. 


In N°. 2013 of this collection of Holmes, we have a curious 
account of the Whitfon plays exhibited yearly from 1327 and 
28 to 1600, relating to the feveral companies of the city of 
Chefter. Thofe plays, we are not to imagine, were peculiar 
to Chefter; many other counties had particular fets of their 
own; and they generally were taken from feripture, begin- 
ning with the creation and fall of Lucifer, and ending with the 
general judgment of the world. This article admits of ma- 


ny curious obfervations, which we have here no room for 
nferting. 


After getting clear of this prodigious colle&tion, and many 
others of the fame kind, we meet with a curious manufcript of 
Roberts earl of Radnor, lord privy-feal under Charles II. in 
which we have the following remarkable ftriéture, fo characte- 
riftical of the practice and genius of his government. Speak- 
ing of the great rebellion, his lordfhip fays, ‘‘ Earl Northum- 
berland, who was the great inftrument of the new modell, & 
complied wholly with the independant party, about this time: 
and who, very honorably, after the faid houfe of peers was 
fhutt-up with a padlock, by the republicans; & when the lord 
Robarts was fent for out of Cornwall, by meffengers from 
them, and by that power was confined to the county of Effex: 
the faid earl of Northumberland did (in open terms) at the 
chancery-bar, voluntarily come & take the commonwealth-en- 
gagement, inthe fight of all the peope, wizt. J awill be true 
faithful to the commonwealth of England, without a king F houfe of 
lords. Yet, upon the reftitution of his majefty, this earle was 
made a privy councellour, & lord lieutenant of the countys of 
Suffex & Northumberland; whether for thofe honorable at- 
chievements, or for what other caufe, men may enquire.” 


After a vaft variety of manufcripts upon all fubjeé&ts, we come 
to N°. 2251, which is a large colleétion of dittays, ballads and 
other poems by the famous John Lydgate monk of Berry; and 
here a great poetical anachronifm is fettled; for that poet, in- 
ftead of dying, as Pitts afferts, in 1440, under Henry VI. ap- 
pears, from this collection, to have lived till towards the reign of 
Edward IV. in 1482. This number, which contains no lefs 
than 138 articles, is very entertaining; and Mr. Wanley feems 
inclined to believe, and we think with great reafon, that part 
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at leaft of article 133, entitled “* a complaint to an empty 
purfe,” and beginning 


‘*¢ To you, my purfe, and to non other Wighte:” 


was wrote by Chaucer, though no more than the three firft 
ftanzas have by editors been publifhed as his; probably becaufé 
they never faw this manufcript. This, as the lines contain an 
account of a great part of Chaucer’s perfonal fufferings, we look 
upon as a moft valuable difcovery. 


After fome very interefting anecdotes of Heriry VIII. and 
cardinal Wolfey, and many fpecimens of old Englith poetry, 
fome as old as Edward I. we meet with matty bundles of office- 
papers in the reign of queen Ann, which to an indifferent rea- 
der is the leaft valuable part of the colle€tion. They belong’d to 
the duke of Newcaftle, then privy-feaf, and grandfather to the 
prefent dutchefs of Portland. Here we meet with mention of 
many modern names; and the reader will be aftonifhed at the 
immenfe fums, often amounting to two or three millions, under 
one order, ifflued out to Mr. Bridges, afterwards duke of Chan- 
dois, then pay-mafter of the forces. Though almoft every ar- 
ticle is curious, yet we have nothing very ftriking till we come 
to N°. 2315, which feems tobe a book of his own memoirs, 
written by Fairfax the parliament-general, particularly for the 
years 1642 and 1644; and he makes honourable mention of 
the earl of Newcaftle, for fending lady Fairfax, whom he had 
taken prifoner, fafely home in his own coach. Some manuf- 
cript works of the great reformer Wycliff then fucceed. But 
we fhall beg leave to infert Mr. Wanley’s obfervations on Ne. 
2342, which is a vellum manufcript of manual devotions of 
fome Englifh proteftant of quality, who was caft into prifon 
wrongfully, according to his own opinion.” Wanley, after 
giving the particulars, fays, J will not affirm that this manual 
awas written by the direfion of Edward Seymour duke of Somerfet 
&F protector of England, upon bis firft commitment to the Tower of 
London, and that the laf frve prayers were added ‘after his fecond 
commitiment, which ended in his execution. But if this ewere fo, 
tis eafy to apprehend how it might come into the hands of that noble 
but unfortunate lady, the lady Fane Grey; whofe marriage with the 
lord Guildford Dudley, fourth fon to the ambitious duke of Nor- 
thumberland coft them all their lives. But that this book was in 
the lady Fanes hands or poffiffion, and was alfa looked into by ber 


bufoand, appears by the three follovsing notes, written in the loaver 
margins. 


The 
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The farrago of manufcripts. upon all fubjeéts, and almoft all 
languages, that immediately follow, might- induce us to dwell 
upon fome particulars in it that highly merit the public atten- 
tion, were we not obliged to haften to N°. 2393, where we again 
meet with two copies of the poem upon Edward IJ. mentioned 
in our laft to have been afcribed'to Spencer. In the oldeft of 
thofe copies we are told it is addreffed to queen Elizabeth, who 
is feveral times mentioned in the fame. The poem begins: as 


follows, 


Whie fhould a wafted fpirit fpent in woe 
Difcloze the woundes receyv’d within his breft? 
Is’t not ynowgh that fortune proves his foe, 
In whofe fad frownes is foullded his un-reft ? 
Is’t not ynough to Knowe himfelfe diftreft? 
Oh noe? furcharged hartes muft needs complayn; 
Some eaz it is, though fmall, to tell our payn. 


The other copy is revifed- and correéted ‘by many alterations, 
additions and omiffions, and, as appears from feveral paflages of 
it, was fitted up for the perufal of James L and confifts of 531 
{tanzas, of which the firft is as follows. 


I finge thy fad difafter, fatal king, 
Carnarvan-Edward, fecond of that name: 
Thy mynions pryde; thy ftates ill manageing; 
Thie peeres revolt; the fequell. of the fame. 
Thy life, thy death, I fing; thy finne, thy fhame; 
And how thou wert deprived of thy crowne ; 
In higheft fortunes caft, by fortune, downe. 


The reader of any tafte will eafily perceive the plaintive turn, 
and the pathos of Spencer, in the. firft fpecimen ;. but the fecond 
has a plan and.a quaintnefs in.it, that is not characteriftical- of 
Spencer. Befides, according to: all accounts he died’ before 
the acceflion:of king James:tothe Englifh throne. If we might 
hazard a conjecture, the latter might have been. a prepared copy 
for that monarch’s ufe by Spencer’s friend.and-panegyrift Phi- 
neas Fletcher; or perhaps Fletcher was the author of the 
whole; though we know of no difafter which could induce that’ 
gentleman to fign himfelf .as he does at the end-of this poem, 
Infortunio. 

The part which Mr. Wanley took in this catalogue ends at 
N°. 2408 ; and then it is taken up by Mr. Cafley, who had not 
abilities equal to Mr. Wanley. We have hitherto been filent as 
to a: great number of manufcripts of the claffics that are in 


this collection; but as neither of the compilers talents lay in 
that 
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that kind of learning we have very few particulars about them. 
Amongft great numbers of the fathers, mention is made of a 
manufcript of Auguitine’s confeffions, near 600 years old, that 
had belonged to the great lord Burleigh; and feveral other 
manufcripts of the fathers are to be met with’6 or 700 years 


old. 


N®. 3638 confifts of 24 articles of interefting fletters and me- 
moirs, by the greateft military men of the reigns of queen Eli- 
zabeth and king James; and there follow great numbers of 
formularies, regifters, briefs, hiftories, chronicles, and traéts 
of all kinds, relating to the antient, civil, and ecclefiaftical hif- 
tories of England and other countries. N°. 3720, in particular, 
is a regiiter of Antony de Beck, bifhop of Norwich, who, if we 
siftake not, lived in the reign of Edward I. and LU. in which are 
the following curious particulars, that the parifh churches in 
England (Wales we fuppofe not included) were no more than 
4626. That the villz (which we fuppofe includes burroughs, 
towns, and villages) were 5280; and that the knights fees were 
60,215, of which the religious held 28,015. Of bifhoprics 
were 17, and the cities 19. ‘That the whole tythes raifed in 
Scotland, by the laft taxation, was 3947.4. 195. 8d. that of 
Ireland 1647/4. 16s. 3¢. thatof England and Wales 20,872/. 


2s. 4d. 2. 


N°. 3783, 4, and 5, we meet with letters to Dr. Sand- 
croft, archbifhop of Canterbury, from the year 1628 to the 
year 1688; and the next number, which confifts of 24 articles, is 
a mifcellaneous collection, made by the fame prelate, who was 
himfelf a great antiquary. }By the titles the papers feem to be 
very curious. We have here, likewife, three numbers, containing . 
an amazing number of letters, written from learned men to 
Mr. Wanley, from 1692 to 1725. In N°. 3790, mention is 
made of one Alexander Murray, firft bifhop of Virginia. In 
N°’. 3846, mention is made of a Latin life of David king of 
the Scots, by Aildred, abbot of Rivallis or Rivaulx, i in Yorkfhire, 
who was his cotemporary. If this work is diftin& from the 
hiftory of the war of the ftandard, (written by the fame abbot) 
where that prince was defeated, it muft be a valuable antiquity. 
We are bewildered in the vaft number of fathers, claffics, 
hiftories, lives, and records, all-in manufcript, that now follow. 
N°. 4520, contains no fewer than 179 hiftorical tracts in Latin, 


French, and Spanifh. 


Numbers 4525, 6, 7, 8,9, 30, are collections of letters relating 
to the affairs of Holland, from the year 1656 to the year 1662, 
Vou. Vil. April 1759, Y moft 
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moft of them colleé&ted by Jac. Aug. Thuanus, and in Frenctre 
All the numbers that follow to 4552, relate to negotiations and 
difpatches within the fame period; as do a vaft number of other 
numbers afterwards. NY. 4616, is an Italian grammar, by Mat- 
thew Prior, Efq; whofe dependence on lord Oxford is well 
known. N°. 4694 contains 10 important and curious articles 
relating to the hiftory of Scotland, under the Brucean familys 
as do many other articles, fcattered up and down, ia other parts 
of the catalogue. Amongft the great number of manufcripts that 
now follow, are numbers in Greek and Hebrew, though here and 
there we meet with vaft variety of tratts relating to private fa- 
milies, and the general hiftory of England, particularly in the 
13th article of N°. 5804, there is a letter or remonftrance to the 
pope, complaining-of the infringement of the privileges of the 
king of England, in regard to the king of Scotland, dated at 
Lincoln, February 42, 1300; which letter was fubfcribed by 
96 perfons of the firft rank in the kingdom, and here all their 
feals are annexed. We have next a great number of pedigrees. 
of the moit eminent families of England, by the moft eminent 
heralds. From N°. 5892 to N°. 5998, is a gseater number of 
materials for a general hiftory of printing, (efpecially in Eng- 
land) colleéted by Mr. John Bagford, than is to be found in all 
the world befides. Thoufands of more pedigrees, ftems, and. 
cafes now follow ; and amongft others, are many of the papers 
of Glover, Somerfet herald. N°. 6164, is a folio book, written 
on vellum, containing the arms in colours, and pedigrees of fa- 
milies, in the county of Suffex, taken at the vifitation in the 
year 1634, amounting to upwards of 600 names. N°. 6196, is 
a tranfcript of a moft curious manufcript, moftly upon chrono- 
logical affairs, tranfcribed by the late Mr. Harbin from a manuf- 
cript lent to him by Mr. Dodwell. N°. 6345, is in folio, and con- 
tains copies of letters fent by cardinal Woolfey to the king’s 
ambafladors at Rome, and other courts, concerning the wars in. 
Ktaly, the Low Countries, &c. with other matters that brought 
on the Spanifh defcent upon England in 1588. This copy was 
given to lord Oxford, by John lord De la War 1737; and is faid 
to be the moft complete of any other. 


The materials of all kinds that now follow, for a hiftory of 
England from the reformation to the union of the two. crowns, 
dre fo various, fo important, and fo bewildering, and tiis arti- 
<le being grown to fuch a length, we are obliged here to leave 
many manufcripts unmentioned, of equal, perhaps fuperior, va- 
lue to any we have taken notice of. 


[By 
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[ By perufing the following article, the reader will perceive, that 
bow fubje? foever wes the Reviewers, may be to overfights 
and errors, we are not fo hardened in critical pride and, infolences 
but that, upon conviGion, we can retra@ our cenfures, and pro. 
vided we be candidly rebukéd, kifs the rod of corre&ion with 
great humility.| 


Art. IV. The Epigoniad. A poem. In nine books. By William 
Wilkie, ¥. D. M. The fecond edition, carefully corre&ed and ime: 
proved. Towhichis added a Dream, in the manner of Spenters 
k2zmo. Price 3s. Millar. 


To the Authors of the Caiticat Review. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE great advantages which refult from literary journals 

have recommended the ufe of them all over Europe; but 
as nothing is free from abufe, it muft be confefled, that fome 
inconveniencies have alfo attended thefe undertakings. The 
works of the learned multiply in fuch a furprifing manner, that 
a journaliit, in order to give an account to the public of all 
new performances, is obliged to perufe a fmall library every 
month ; and as it is impoffible for him to beftow equal attention 
on every piece which he criticizes, he may readily be furprifed 
into miftakes, and give to a book fuch 2 character as, on a more 
careful perufal, he would willingly retra&. Even performances 
of the greateft merit are not feéure againft this injury, and, per- 
haps, are fometimes the moft expofed toit. An author of ge- 
nius feorns the vulgar arts of catching applaufe ; he pays no 
court to the great; gives no adulation to thofe celebrated for 
learning ; takes no care to provide himfelf of partizans, or 
proneurs, as the French call them; and by that means his work 
fteals unobferved into the world; and it is fome time before the 
public, and even men of penetration, are fenfible of its merit. 
We take up the book with prepoffeflion, perufe it carelefsly, 
are feebly affected by its beauties, and lay it down with neglect, 
perhaps with difapprobation. 


The public has done fo much juftice to the gentlemen en- 
gaged in the Critical Review, as to acknowledge that no lite- 
rary journal was ever carried on in this country with equal fpi- 
rit and impartiality ; yet I muft confefs, that an article pub- 
lithed in'your Review of 1757, gave me great furprize, and not 
a little uneafinefs. It regarded a book called the Epigoniad, @ 
poem of the Epic kind, which was at that time publifhed with 
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great applaufe at Edinburgh, and of which a few copies had 
been fent up to London. The author of that article had furely 
been lying under ftrong prepoffeflions,; when he fpoke fo negli- 
gently of awork which abounds in fuch fublime beauties, and 
could endeavour to difcredit a poem, confifting of near fix 
thoufand lines, on account of a few miftakes in expreffion and 
profody, proceeding entirely from the author’s being a Scotch- 
man, who had never been out of his own country. As there 
is anew edition publifhed of this poem, wherein all or moft of 
thefe trivial miftakes are correéted, I flatter myfelf that you will 
gladly lay hold of this opportunity of retra&ting your overfight, 
and doing juftice to a performance, which may, perhaps, be re- 
garded as one of the ornaments of our language. I appeal 
from your fentence, as an old woman did from a fentence pro- 
nounced by Philip of Macedon: I appeal from Philip, ill-coun- 
felled and in a hurry, to Philip well-advifed, and judging with 
deliberation. The authority which you poffefs with the public 
makes your cenfure fall with weight ; and I queftion not but 
you will be the more ready on that account to redrefs any inja- 
ry, into. which either negligence, prejudice, or miftake, may 
have betrayed you. As I profefs myfelf to be an admirer of 
this performance, it will afford me pleafure to give you a fhort 
analyfis of it, and to colle&a few fpecimens of thofe great 
beauties in which it abounds, 


The author, who appeags throughout his whole work to be x 
great admirer, and imitator of Homer, drew the fubjeéct of this 
poem from the fourth Iliad, where Sthenelus gives Agamemnon 
a fhort account of the facking Thebes. After the fall of thofe 
heroes, celebrated by Statius, their fons, and among the reft 
Diomede, undertook the fiege of that city, and were fo fortu- 
nate as to fucceed in their enterprize, and to revenge on the 
Thebans and the tyrant Creon, the death of their fathers. 
Thefe young heroes were known to the Greeks under the title 
of the Epigoni, or the Deicendants ; and for this reafon the 
author has given to his poem the title of Epigoniad; a name, 
it muft be confefied, fomewhat unfortunately chofen: for as 
this particular was known only to a very few of the learned, the _ 
public were not able to conjecture what could be the fubjeé of 
the poem, and were apt to negleét what it was impoiflible for 
them to underftand. 


There remained a tradition among the Greeks, that. Homer 
had taken this fecond fiege of Thebes for the fubject of a poem, 
which is loft; and our.author feems to have pleafed himfelf 
with the thoughts of reviving the work, as well as of treading 
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in the footfteps of his favourite author. The actors are moftly 
the fame with thofe of the Iliad; Diomede is the hero; Ulyffes, 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, Neftor, Idomeneus, Merion, even 
Therfites, all appear in different paflages of the poem; and 
act parts fuitable to the lively characters drawn of them by 
that great mafter. The whole turn of this new poem would 
almoft lead us to imagine, that the Scottifh bard had found the 
loft manufcript of that father of poetry, and had made a faith- 
ful tranflation of it into Englifh. Longinus imagines, that the 
Odyfiey was executed by Homer in his old age: we fhall allow 
the Iliad to be the work of his middle age; and we fhall fup- 
pofe, that the Epigoniad was the effay of his youth, where his 
noble and fublime genius breaks forth by frequent intervals, and 
gives ftrong fymptoms of that conftant flame which diftinguith- 


ed its meridian. | 


The poem confifts of nine books. We fhall open up the fuby 


jet of it in the author’s own words. 


‘Ye pow’rs of fong ! with whofe immortal fire 
Your bard inraptur’d fung Pelides’ ire, 
To Greece fo fatal, when in evil hour, 
He brav’d, in itern debate, the fov’reign pow’r, 
By like example, teach me now to fhow 
From love, no lefs, what dire difafters flow. 
For when the youth of Greece, by Thefeus led, 
Return’d to conquer where their fathers bled, 
And punifh guilty Thebes, by heav’n ordain’d 
For perfidy to fall, and oaths profan’d ; 
Venus, ftill partial to the Theban arms, 
Tydeus’ fon feduc’d by female charms ; 
Who, from his plighted faith by paffion fway’d, 
The chiefs, the army, and himfelf betray’d. 


‘ This theme did once your fav’rite bard employ, 
Whofe verfe immortaliz’d the fall of Troy : 
But time’s oblivious gulf, whofe circle draws 
All mortal things by fate’s eternal laws, 
In whofe wide vortex worlds themfelves are toft, 
And rounding {wift fuccefiively are loft, 
This fong hath fnatch’d.- I now refume the ftrain, 
Not from proud hope and emulation vain, 
By this attempt to merit equal praife 
With worth heroic, born in happier days. 
Sooner the weed, that with the Spring appears, 


And in the Summer’s heat its bloffom bears, 
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But, fhriv’ling at the touch of Winter hoar, 

Sinks to its native earth, and is no more; 

Might match the lofty oak, which Jong hath ftood, 
From age to age, the monarch of the wood. 

But love excites me, and defire to trace 

His glorious fteps, tho’ with unequal pace, 

Before me ftill I fee his awful fhade, 

With garlands crown’d of leaves which never fade; 
He points the path to fame, and bids me fcale 
Parnaflus’ flipp’ry height, where thoufands fail : 

I follow trembling ; for the cliffs are high, 

And hov’ring round them watchful harpies fly, 
To {natch the poet’s wreath with envious claws, 
And hifs contempt for merited applaufe.’ 


The poet fuppofes that Caffandra, the daughter of the king 
ef Pelignium in Italy, was purfued by the love of Echetus, a 
barbarous tyrant in the neighbourhood; and as her father re- 
jefted his .cdreffes, he drew on himfelf the refentment of the 
tyrant, who made war upon him, and forced him to retire into 
Etolia, where Diomede gave him protection. This hero falls 
himfe!f in love with Caffandra, and is fo fortunate as to make 
equal impreffions on her heart; but before the completion of 
his marriage, he is called to the fiege of Thebes, and leaves, as 
he fuppofes, Caffandsa in Etolia with her father. But Caffan- 
dra, anxious for her lover's fafety, and unwilling to part from 
the obje& of her affections, had fecretly put on a man’s habit, 
had attended him in the camp, and had fought by his fide in 
all his battles. Mean while the fiege of Thebes is drawn out to 
fome length; and Venus, who favours that city, in oppofition to 
Juno and Pallas, who feek its deftruction, deliberates concerning 
the proper method of raifing the ficge. The fitteft expedient 
feems to be the exciting in Diomede a jealcufy of Caflandra, and 
perfuading him, that her affections were fecretly engaged to 
Echetus, and that the tyrant had invaded Etolia in purfuit of 
his miftrefs: for this purpofe Venus fends down Jealoufy, whom 
the author perfonifies under the name of Zelotypé. Her per- 
fon and flight are painted in the moft fplendid colours that 
poetry affords. 


¢ Firft to her feet the winged fhoes fhe binds, 
Which tread the air, and mount the rapid winds ; 
Aloft they bear her thro’ th’ ethereal plain, 
Above the folid earth and liquid main ; 
Her arrows next fhe takes of pointed fteel, 
For fight too fmall, but terrible to feel ; 
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Rous’d by their fmart, the favage lion roars, 
And mad to combat rufh the tufky boars, 
Of wounds fecure; for where their venom lights, 
What feels their power all other torment flights, 
A figur’d zone, myfterioufly defign’d, 
Around her waift her yellow robe confin’d : 
‘There dark Sufpicion lurk’d, of fable hue ; 
There hafty Rage his deadly dagger drew ; 
Pale Envy inly pin’d; and by her fide 
Stood Phrenzy, raging with his chains unty’d ; 
Affronted Pride with thirft of vengeance burn’d, 
And Love’s excefs to deepeft hatred turn’d. 
All thefe the artift’s curious hand exprefs’d, 
The work divine his iiatchlefs {kill confefs’d. 
The virgin laft, around her fhoulders flung 
The bow; and by her fide the quiver hung: 
Then, fpringing up, het airy courfe fhe bends 
For Thebes; and lightly o’ér the tents defcends. 
The fon of Tydeus, ’midft his bands, fhe found 
In arms compleat, repofing on the ground ; 
And, as he flept, the hero thus addrefs’d, 
Her form to fahcy’s waking eye exprefs’d.’ 


Diomede, moved by the inftigations of jealoufy, and eager to 
defend his miftrefs and his country, calls an aflembly of the 
princes, and propofes to raife the fiege of Thebes, on account of 
the difficulty of the enterprize and dangers which furround the 
army. Thefeus, the general, breaks out into a paflion at this 
propofal; but is pacified by Neftor. Idomeneus rifes, and re- 
proaches Diomede fer his difhonourable counfel; and among 
other topics upbraids him with his degeneracy from his father’s 
bravery. 


< Should now, from hence arriv’d, fome warrior’s ghoit 
Greet valiant Tydeus on the Stygian coaft, 
And tell, when danger or diftrefs is near, 
That Diomed perfuades the reft to fear ; 
He’d fhun the fynod of the mighty dead, 
And hide his anguith in the deepett fhade : 
Nature in all an equal courfe maintains ; 
The lion’s whelp fucceeds to awe the plains; 
Pards gender pards ; from tygers tygers {pring ; 
No doves are hatch’d beneath a vultur’s wing : 
Each parent’s image in his offspring lives ; 
But nought of Tydeus in his fon furvives.’ 
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The debate is clofed by Ulyfies, who informs the princes that 
the Thebans are preparing to march out in order to attack 
them; and that it is vain for them to deliberate any longer con- 
cerning the continuance of the war. 


We have next the defcription of a battle between the The- 
bans under Creon, and the confederate Greeks under Thefeus. 
This battle is full of the fpirit of Homer. We fhall not trouble 
our reader with particulars, which would appear infipid in 
profe, efpecially if compared to the lively poetry of our au- 
thor. We hall only tranfcribe one paffage, as a fpecimen of 
his happy choice of circumftances. 


‘ Next Arcas, Cleon, valiant Chromius, dy’d ; 
With Dares, to the Spartan chiefs ally’d. 
And Pheemius, whom the Gods in early youth 
Had form’d for virtue and the love of truth ; 
His gen’rous foul to noble deeds they turn’d, 
And love to mankind in his bofom burn’d: 
Cold thro’ his throat the hifling weapon glides, 
And on his neck the waving locks divides. 
His fate the Graces mourn’d. ‘The Gods above, 
Who iit around the ftarry throne of Jove, 
On high Olympus bending from the fkies, 
His fate beheld with forrow-itreaming eyes. 
Pallas alone, unalter’d and ferene, 
With fecret triumph faw the mournful fcene - 
Not hard of heart; for none of all the pow’rs, 
In earth or ocean, or th’ Olympian tow’rs, 
Holds equal fympathy with human grief, 
Or witha freer hand beftows relief; 
But confcious that a mind by virtue fteel’d, 
To no impreflion of diftrefs will yield ; 
Vhat, ftill unconquer’d, in its awful hour 
0’er death it triumphs with immortal pow’r.’ 


The battle ends with advantage to the confederate Grecks ; 
but the approach of night prevents their total victory. 


Creon, king of Thebes, fends next an embafly to the confe- 
derate Greeks, defiring a truce of feven days, in order to bury 
the dead. Diomede, impatient to return home, and ftimulated 
by jealoufy, violently oppofes this overture, but is over-ruled by 
the other princes; and the truce is concluded. ‘The author, in 
imitation of Homer, and the other antient poets, takes here an 
opportunity of defcribing games celebrated for honouring the 
dead. The games he has chofen are different from thofe which 
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are to be found among the antients, aud the incidents are new 
and curious. 


Diomede took no fhare in thefe games: his impatient fpirit 
could not brook the delay which arofe from the truce: he pre- 
tends that he confented not to it, and is not included in it: he 
therefore propofes to his troops to attack the Thebans, while 
they ‘are employed in performing the funeral rites of the dead ; 
but is oppofed in this defign by Deiphobus, his tutor, who repre- 
fents to him in the fevereft terms the rafhnefs and iniquity of his 
propofal. After fome altercation Diomede, impatient of con- 
tradiétion in his favourite obje&t, and ftung by the free re- 
proaches of his tutor, breaks out into a violent paffion, and 
throws his fpear at Deiphobus, which pierced him to the 
heart. 


This incident, which is apt to furprife us, feems to have been 
copied by our author, from that circumftance in the life of 
Alexander, where this heroic conqueror, moved by a fudden 
pafiion, ftabs Clytus, his antient friend, by whom his life had 
been formerly faved in battle. The repentance of Diomede is 
equal to that of Alexander. No fooner had he ftruck the fatal 
blow than his eyes-are opened : he is fenfible of his guilt and 
fhame: he refufes all confolation : abftains even from food ; 
and fhuts himfelf up alone in his tent. His followers, amazed 
at the violence of his paffion, keep at a diftance from him ; all 
but Caflandra, who enters his tent with a potion, which fhe had 
prepared for him. While fhe ftands before him alone, her ti- 
midity and paffion betray her fex ; and Diomede immediately 
perceives her to be Caflandra, who had followed him to the 
camp under a warlike difguife. - As his repentance for the mur- 
der of Deiphobus was now the ruling paffion in his breaft, he is 
not moved by’ tendernefs for Caffandra : on the contrary, he 
confiders her as the caufe, however innocent, of the murder of 
his friend and of his own guilt ; and he treats her with fuch 
coldnefs that fhe retires in confufion. She even leaves the camp, 
and refolves to return to her father in Etolia; but is taken on 


‘the road by a party of Thebans, who carry her to Creon. 


That tyrant determines to make the moft political ufe of this 
incident : he fends privately a meflage to Diomede, threaten- 
ing to put Caffandra to death, if that hero would not agree toa 
fepar ate truce with Thebes.’ This propofal is at firft rejected by 


Diomede, who threatens immediate deftruétion to Creon and all 


his race. Nothing can be more artfully managed by the poet 
than this incident. We fhall hear him in his own words. 


* Sternly 
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¢ Sternly the héroended, and refign’d, 
To fierce diforder, all his mighty mind. 
. Already in his thoughts, with vengeful hands, 
He dealt deftruétion ’midit the Theban bands, 
In fancy faw the tott’ring turrets fall, 
And led his warriors o’er the level’d wall. 
Rous’d with the thought, from his high feat he {prung ; 
And grafp’d the fword, which on a column hung ; 
The fhining blade he balanc’d thrice in air ; 
His launces next he view’d, and armor fair. 
When, hanging ’midft the coftly panoply, 
A fcarf embroider’d met the hero’s eye, 
Which fair Caffandra’s fkilful hands had wrought} 
A prefent for her lord, in fecret brought, 
That day, when firft he led his martial train 
In arms, to combat on the Theban plain. 
As fome ftrong charm, which magic founds compofe, 
Sufpends a downward torrent as it flows ; 
Checks in the precipice its headlong courfe, 
_ And calls it trembling upwards to its fource : 
Such feem’d the robe, which, to the hero’s eyes, 
Made the fair artift in her charms to rife. 
His rage, fufpended in its full career, 
To love refigns, to grief and tender fear. 
Glad would he now his former words revoke, 
And change the purpofe which in wrath he {poke ; 
From hoftile hands his captive fair to gain, 
From fate to fave her, or the fervile chain : 
But pride, and fhame, the fond defign fuppreft ; 
Silent he ftood, and lock’d it in his breaft. 
Yet had the wary Theban well divin’d, 
By fymptoms fure, each motion of his mind : 
With joy he faw the heat of rage fupprefs’d ; 
And thus again his artful words addrefsd.” 





The truce is concluded for twenty days ; but the perfidious 
Creon, hoping that Diomede would be over-awed by the danger 
of his miftref$, refolves to furprife the Greeks ; and accordingly 
makes a fudden attack upon them, breaks into their camp, and 
carries every thing before him. Diomede at firft ftands neuter ; 
but when. Ulyfies fuggefts to him, that, after the defeat of the 
confederate Greeks he hasno fecurity ; and that fo treacherous 2 
prince as Creon will not fpare, much lefs reftore, Caffandra, he 
takes to arms, aflaults the Thebans,and obliges them to feek fhelter 
within their walls. Creon, in revenge, puts-Caflandra to death, 


and fhows her head over the walls. The fight fo inflames Dio- 
mede, 
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iede, that he attacks Thebes with double fury, takes the town 


by fealade, and gtatifies his vengeance by the death of Creon. 


This is a fhort abftract of the ftory, on which this new poem 
is founded. The reader may perhaps conjecture (what I am not 
very anxious to conceal) that the execution of the Epigoniad 
is better than the defign, the poetry fuperior to the fable, and 
the colouring of the particular parts more excellent than the 
general plan of the whole. Of all the great Epic poems which 
have been the admiration of mankind, the Jerufalem of Taffo 
alone would make a tolerable novel, if reduced to profe, and 
related without that fplendor of verfification and imagery by 
which it is-fupported: yet in the opinion of many great judges, 
the Jerufalem is the leaft perfect of all thefe produdtions ; 
chiefly, becaufe it has leaft nature and fimplicity in the fenti- 
ments, and is moft liable to the objeétion of affeftation and 
conceit. The ftory of a poem, whatever may be imagined, is 
the leaft effential part of it: the force of the verfification, the 
vivacity of the images, the juftnefs of the defcriptions, the na- 
tural play of the paffions, are the chief circumftances which 
diftinguifh the great poet from the profaic novelift, and give him 
fo high a rank among the heroes in hterature: and I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that all thefe advantages, efpecially the three 
former, are to be found in an eminent degree in the Epigoniad. 
The author, infpirec with the true genius of -Greece, and {mit 
with the moft profound veneration for Homer, difdains all fri- 
volous ornaments; and relying entirely on his fublime imagi- 
nation, and his nervous and harmonious expreffion, has ven-~ 
tured to prefent to his reader the naked beauties of nature, 
and challenges for his partizans al} the admizers of genuine an- 
tiquity. 


There is one circumftance in which the poet has carried his 
boldnefs of copying antiquity beyond the practice of many, 
even judicious moderns. He has drawn his perfonages, not 
only with all the fimplicity of the Grecian heroes, but alfo with 
fome degree of their roughnefs, and even of their ferocity, 
This is a circumftance which a mere modern is apt to find faul¢ 
with in Homer, and which, perhaps, he will not eafily excufé 
in his imitator. It is certain, that the ideas of manners are fa! 
much changed fince the age of Homer, that though the Iliad 
was always among the antients conceived to be a panegyric on; 
the Greeks, yet the reader is now almoft always on the fide of 
the Trojans, and is much more iaterefted for the humane and 
foft manners of Priam, Heétor, Andromache, Sarpedon, /2neas, 
Glaucus, nay, even of Paris and Helen, than for the fevere and 

cruel 
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_ eruel bravery of Achilles, Agamemnon, and the other Grecian 

heroes. Senfible of this inconvenience, Fenelon, in his elegant 
romance, has foftened extremely the harfh manners of the he- 
roic ages, and has contented himfelf with retaining that amiable 
fimplicity by which thefe ages were diftinguifhed. If the reader 
be difpleafed, that the Britifh poet has not followed the example 
of the French writer, he muft, at leaft, allow, that he has 
drawn a more exaét and faithful copy of antiquity, and has 
made fewer facrifices of truth to ornament. 


There is another circumitance of our author’s choice which 
will be liable to difpute. It may be thought, that by intro- 
ducing the heroes of Homer, he has loft all the charms of no- 
velty, and leads us into fictions, which are fomewhat {tale and 
thread-bare. Boileau, the greateft critic of the French nation, 


was of avery different opinion. 


‘“< La fable offre a l’efprit mille agréments divers 

La tous les noms heureux femblent nez pour les vers : 
Ulyffe, Agamemnon, Orefte, Idomenée, 

Helene, Menelas, Paris, Heétor, Enee.” 


It is certain that there is in that poetic ground a kind of en- 
chantment which allures every perfon of a tender and lively 
imagination : nor is this impreffion diminifhed, but rather much 
encreafed, by our early introduction to the knowledge of it in 
our perufal of the Greek and Latin claffics. 


The fame great French critic makes the apology of our poet 
in his ufe of the antient mythology. 


«« Ainfi dans cet amas de nobles fictions, 

Le poetes’egaye en mille inventions, 

Orne, eleve, embellit, agrandit toutes chofes, 

Et trouve fons fa main des fleurs toujours eclofes.” 


It would feem, indeed, that if the machinery of the heathen 
gods be not admitted, Epic poetry, at leaft all the marvellous 
part of it, muft be entirely abandoned. The chriftian religion, 
for many reafons, is unfit for the fabulous ornaments of poetry: 
the introduction of allegory, after the manner of Voltaire, is 
liable to many objections: and though a mere hiftorical Epic 
poem, like Leonidas, may have its beauties, it will always be in- 
ierior to the force and pathetic of tragedy, and mutt refign to 
that fpecies of poetry the precedency which the former compo- 
{ition has always chailenged among the produétions of human 


genius. But with regard to thefe particulars, the author has 
himfelr 
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himfelf made a fufficient apology in the judicious and fpirited 
preface, which accompanies his poem. 


But though our poet has, in general, followed fo fuccefsfulty 
the footfteps of Homer, he has, in particular paffages, chofen 
other antient poets for his model. His feventh book contains an 
epifode, very artfully inferted, concerning the death of Hercu- 
les ; where he has plainly had Sophocles in his view, and has 
ventured to engage in a rivalfhip with that great mafter of the 
tragic fcene. If the fublimity of our poet’s imagination, and 
the energy of his ftile appears any where confpicuous, it is in 
this epifode, which we fhall not fcruple to compare with any 
poetry in the Englifhlanguage. Nothing can be more pathetic 
than the complaints of Hercules, when the poifon of the cen- 
taur’s robe begins firft to prey upon him. 


* Sov’reign of heav’n and earth! whofe boundlefs fway 

The fates of men and mortal things obey ! 
If e’er delighted from the courts above, 
In human form, you fought Alcmena’s love ; 
If fame’s unchanging voice to all the earth, 
With truth, proclaims you author of my birth; 
Whence, froma courfe of fpotlefs glory run, 
Succefsful toils and wreaths of triumph won, 
Am I thus wretched? better, that before 
Some montfter fierce had drunk my ftreaming gore ; 
Or crufh’d by Cacus, foe to gods and men, 
My batter’d brains had ftrew’d his rocky den: 
Than, from my glorious toils and triumphs pait, 
To fall fubdu’d by female arts, at laft. 
O cool my boilinz blood, ye winds, that blow 
From mountains loaded with eternal {fnow, 

. And crack the icy cliffs: in vain! in vain ! 
Your rigor cannot quench my raging pain ! 
For round this heart the furies wave their brands, 
And wring my entrails with their burning hands. 
Now bending from the tkies, O wife of Jove! 
Enjoy the vengeance of thy injur’d love: 
For fate, by me, the Thund’rer’s guilt atones ; 
And, punifh’d in her fon, Alemena groans :. 
The obje& of your hate fhall foon expire ; 
Fix’d on my fhoulders preys a net of fire : 
Whom nor the toils nor dangers could fubdue, 
By falfe Euryftheus dictated from you ; 
Nor tyrants lawlefs, nor the monftrous brood, 


Which haunts the defert or infefts the flood,. 
, Nor 
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Nor Greece, nor all the barb’rous climes that lie 
Where Pheebus ever points his golden eye ; 

A woman hath o’erthrown! ye gods! I yield 
To female arts, unconquer’d in the field. 

My arms—alas ! are thefe the fame that bow’d 
Antzus, and his giant force fubdu’d ? 

That dragg’d Nemea’s montter from his den; 
And flew the dragon in his native fen ? 

Alas, alas! their mighty mufcles fail, 

While pains infernal ev’ry nerve affail : 

Alas, alas! I feel in ftreams of woe 

Thefe eyes diffolv’d, before untaught to flow. 
Awake my virtue, oft in dangers try’d, 

Patient in toils, in deaths unterrify’d, 

Roufe to my aid; nor let my labors paft, 
With fame atchiev’d, be blotted by the laft : 
Firm and unmov’d, the prefent fhock endure ; 
Once triumph, and for ever reit fecure.’ 


Our poet, though his genius be in many refpects very origi- 
nal, has not difdained to imitate even modern poets. He has 
added to his heroic poem a dream, in the manner of Spenfer, 
where the poet fuppofes himfelf to be introduced to Homer, 
who cenfures his poem in fome particulars, and excufes it in 
others. ‘This poem is indeed a fpecies of apology for the Epi- 
goniad, wrote in a very lively and elegant manner: it may be 
compared to a well-polifhed gem, of the pureft water, and cut 
into the moft beautiful form. ‘Thofe who would judge of our 
author’s talents for poetry, without perufing his larger work, 
may fatisfy their curiofity, by running over this fhort poem. 
They will fee the fame force of imagination and harmony of 
numbers, which diftinguifh his longer performance; and may 
thence, with fmall application, receive a favourable impreffion of 


our author’s genius. 





Art. V. Sermons on Prafical Chriftianity, by. Henry Stebbing, 
D. D. archdeacon of Wilts, chancellor of the diocese of Sarum, 
and late preacher to the honourable faociety of Gray’s-Inn. 8ve. 
Price 5s. Davis and Reymers. 


HE pious.aad learned Doétor, in his dedication of thefe 
fermons to the mafters of the bench of the honourable 
fociety of Gray’s-Inn, returns them his thanks for having chofen 
his fon to fucceed him, fince the infirmities of age began to 


niake the burthen of it too heavy for him. 
‘It 
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© It is my great comfort, fays the dogtor, that.he meets with 
your approbation; and I doubt not but that he will continue to 
deferve it? We dare fay every one who is acquainted with Mr. 
Stebbing will be of the fame opinion. 


The abilities of the auther before us are too well known 
and too generally acknowledged to need fuch encomiums on 
them as we are heartily difpofed to beftow. Quotations from 
fermons are not to be conveniently made; however we fhall pre- 
fent the reader with one, which, as it will give him an opportu- 
nity of judging of the writer’s ftile, fo at the fame time, we 
imagine, it wil! afford him pleafure as well as improvement. 
The paffage intended is in the feventh fermon, on the well 
known parable of Dives and Lazarus; and which the doétor has 
explained in a manner very different from any that we have ever 
read before. We have a further reafon for making the follow- 
ing quotation, which is, that in it the door nobly afferts that 
mere morality without religion is not acceptable to God. 


‘ We now fee, fays the doétor, the fpirit and temper of this 
poor beggar. He trufted in God, and had an eye to she recomm- 
pence of reward. ‘The temper of the rich man (we may there- 
fore prefume) was oppofite to this. He had great affluence, 
but had forgot his maker: no uncommon effeé of plentiful 
circumftances, and uninterrupted profperity! There is a great 
affinity between this parable, and that which is fet down in the 
izth chapter of this gofpel, already explained: and yet they 
feem to point at two different characters. For the rich man in 
this latter is plainly characterized as a mere epicure, «oje 
god was his belly; whofe very foul was fet upon eating and. 
drinking. But of the rich man in the parable now under our 
confideration, it is only faid that he fared f/umptuoufy; which 
(as 1 have already obferved) does not import that he was either 
glutton or drunkard. He might have had thefe, and many 
other vices; for the text, though it mentions them not, docs 
notexcludethem. Therefore as nothing of this kind diftin@ly 
appears, I fhall, in the ufe and application of the parable, fol- 
low the generality under which our Saviour has left it; and 
my obfervation fhall be this, that fhould a man’s mera! beha- 
viour be ever fo unexceptionable; yet if his heart is eitranged 
from God his condemnation will be juft. Such a fpirit as this 
comprehends every thing that is bad; and therefore the pfal-. 
mift, when he would give us the compleat character of a wicked 
man, thus defcribes him; Theavicked will not Jeek after God ; God zs 
not all bis thoughts ; thy juggments are far above out of his fight. Pfalm. 
x. 4.5. Such a man as this, if he does.right things, does nothing 

upom 
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upon a right principle. He may be temperate, he may be juft, hé 


may be even kind and beneficent; but whilft all this while God 
is out of the queftion, God has nothing to do with it, unlefs it 


be to refent the wrong, and punifh the evil doet. “It may be’ 


conititution ; it may be policy; it may be humanity; it may 


be what you pleafe; it is not religion. And what is it but re- 


ligion that can recommend us to God? When a man out 
of confcience towards God denies himfelf unlawful things, 
or does well by his neighbour, it is religion towards God, 
and God will place fuch virtue to his account. But when he 
acquits himfelf well to the world, without view or regard to 
God; to the world he facrificeth, and from the world he is to 
look for his reward. Them that honour me (fays God) I will ho- 
nour; and they that defpife me fhall be lightly efteemed. 1 Sam. 
ii. 30. The meaning is, that all fuch are under the fentence 
of God, deftined to wrath and condemnation ; and with great 
juftice, unlefs you will fay, that though there is a refpect due 
to every Creature upon earth, God, the maker of all, may be 
defpifed with impunity. If every good thing we enjoy is his 
gift, natural juftice requires that he in the firit place fhould be 
honoured as our benefactor. Gratitude is due to every man 
who ferves under him as an inftrument for our good; to our 
parents, to our relations and friends, to all by whofe good of- 
fices we have in any way been pleafed or profited: much more 
then muft it be due to the firft caufe of all, from whom thefe 
inftruments have received the very capacity to ferve us. And 
how fhall we fhew our gratitude to him ? He cannot be benefit- 
ed again by us, as one man may be profited by another. 
we have to offer him, is the tribute of a thankful mind; which 
is feen when we have him frequently in our thoughts, and direc 
all our actions, as a homage paid to him. When we reverence 
him in his word and in his ordinances, and in every part of our 
converfation behave as under the infpetion of his providentce, 
and as accountable to his juftice. This is that love and fear of 
God which conftitutes true religion, and which ftamps a value 
upon all duties of the moral kind to make them avail us in the 
day of judgment. The rich man in the parable feems to have 
wanted this governing principle. He looked at the things that are 
fien; Of the things that are not feen he had no thought or concep-~ 
tion. And this was ground enough for his condemnation ;' for 
this will be the deftruction of all who when they eat and are fa- 


tisfied, render not unto God the glory. 


‘ We fee then at laft, where the fting of Abraham’s reprimand: 
properly lies ; Jon, remember that thou in thy life-time receivedft thy 


good things. It is not that becaufe he had been bountifully.pro- 
) vided 
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vided in this world, therefore he was to fare illin the next; but 
becaufe he had received good things with an unthankful mind. 
And let us remember that we are all of us concerned in this 
leffon, as well as the rich; for we all of us receive enough of 
the good things of this life to have caufe to be thankful. But 
we fee likewife that what gives merit to poverty, is patience 
and truft in God, which difdains all helps but what come from 
him in the way of duty. Some men feem to have no other no- 
tion of heaven, than as of an hofpital, where the rich are to 
be excluded, and the poor admitted of courfe. But as the 
rich will have the very firft title if they behave properly; fo 
poor men, if they would fecure their privilege, muft take care 
to be honeft and induftrious as well as poor. ‘This was Laza- 
rus’s cafe; who, had he been a thief, or an idle, diforderly 
man, might have died poor enough, (as fuch wretches com- 
monly do) but you would never have heard of him in Abra- 
ham’s bofom,’ ° 





Art. VI. The Hiftory of the Life of Guftavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, frnamed the Great. In tao vols. By the Rev. Wal-. 
ter Harte, M. 4. Canon of Windfor. 410. . Price il. 165. 
Hawkins. 


T were to be wifhed that all gentlemen of this country, who 
have opportunities of travelling, would, in imitation of Mr. 
Harte, employ thefe advantages to promote the. interefts of 
hiftorical truth and learning. This gentleman has been fo hap- 
py, as not only to vifit the beft libraries, whether private or pub- 
lic, which Europe can produce, but alfo to live in friendfhip 
and intimacy with the moft diftinguifhed authors of the age, 
both at home and abroad. In order to employ his leifure hours, 
he has chofen the laudable tafk of tranfmitting to pofterity one 
of the greateft heroes of our northern hemi(phere : an hero in 
all refpets, whether we contemplate his valour, his capacity, his 
piety, his moderation, or his godlike zeal for the liberties of Eu- 
rope. Not that the great Guftavus Adolphus, whofe very name 
implies an eulogium, was altogether exempt from human infir- 
mities. Inftances of his unbridled choler, temerity, and preci- 
pitation, will be found in the courfe of this hiftory ; and there 
are not wanting many who pretend to have difcerned through 
all his other pretexts, that his ruling motive was ambition of con- 
gueft and thirft of dominion. Be thatas it may, we ought to put 
the moft favourable conftruction upon his conduét, as he did not: 
live long enovgh toconfirm the fufpicion of his enemies; but died 
Vou. VII. April 1759. Z glorigufly 
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glorioufly in fupporting thofe noble principles which he avowed 
from the beginning of his German expedition. The fubject of 
this performance is not only well chofen with refpect to the. 
chief perfonage, and the importance of the incidents, but like- 
wife, as it necetiarily comprehends all the tranfactions of the 
continent for the time, and furnishes the author with opportu- 
nities of exhibiting a great variety of fhining characters, of ex- 
plaining the politics, and unfolding the intrigues of every cabi- 
net in Europe. : 


The book is dedicated to the earl of Chefterfield. In the 
preface, Mr. Harte gives us to underftand, that in the earlier 
parts of his life this undertaking was fuggefted to him by the 
late earl of Peterborough, at that time poftponed for want of pro- 
per materials, and long after refumed when that obftacle was re- 
moved. He obferves that the life of Guftavus could never have 
made its entrance into the world at a period more interefting 
than the prefent, as the counterpart of the war, in which that 
prince was engaged, is, after a revolution of one hundred years, 
rekindled in the felf-fame countries : the two proteftant heroes 
bear a great refemblance each to the other; the motives are 
fimilar, and the provocation parallel. Dubitat Auguftinus. 





This zeal of lugging religion into every quarrel is truly eccle- 
fiaftical. Formerly it was a political pretext, generally attended 
with the moft interefting confequences : at prefent it is a thread- 
bare pretence, which has very little effect upon the generality 
of mankind. Every body knows, that the proteftant religion 
fuffered neither opprefiion nor perfecution, except the temporal 
oppreffion under which the proteftants of Saxony have been fub- 
jected by the proteftant hero; and we fancy Mr. Harte himfelf 
will hardly fay, that thefe people have been oppreffed for the 
fake of the proteftant religion, unlefs he fuppofes, that his 
Pruffian majelty has ruled them with an iron rod, merely for the 
fake of their fouls, as a trial of that * patience, humility, and 





** Although Guftavus Adolphus declared himfelf the protec- 
tor of the German proteftants, he by no means pretended, 
that his war with the emperor was a war of religion. He was 
clofely allied with the French king, who was furely no proteftant: 
in his treaty with that crown, a neutrality was ftipulated for the 
elector of Bavaria, and all the catholic princes of the league, 
who thould not actually affift the emperor againft the Swedes ; 
and Guitavus promifed to maintain the Romith religion in every 
place where it aCtually prevailed, 
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refignation, which ought to diftinguifh the true followers of 
Chritt. 


Our author having affured us, that the obje& and moral of 
his book is, that the religious and good man flands the bef? chance to 
be the braveft too, we cannot but with, that the faccefe" thoul 
anf{wer his expectation : yet, notwith{tanding all that our author 
fays in favour of this hero, there are, we apprehend, little defects 
in his character, which, if they do not diminifh our admiration, 
at leaft check our affection for this illuftrious Swede. We find 
few or no marks of liberality in Guftavus : even his courage 
feems to have been rather a natural infenfibility of danger than 
a fentimental appetite for glory andrenown. He feems to have 
ufed his foldiers, his officers efpecially, as machines made for his 
conveniency, or, to ufe the words of Falftaff, as food for powder. 
He expofed them to intolerable fatigues, incefiant danger, and 
wants of every kind; and, after all, hardiy thanked them for 
their trouble. Ifa gentleman had fpent the beit part of his 
life in his fervice, which, more than any other under the fun, 
abounded with peril and hardfhips, he would, for the leaft pee- 
vifhnefs or omiflion, imprifon, difmifs, or treat him with the 
moft mortifying contempt : fuch was his behaviour to the co- 
lonels Douglas and Hepburn, who had ferved him with equal 
valour and fidelity. ‘The former he confined in prifon, from 
whence he was, with great dificulty, releafed, by the interpofi- 
tion of SirHenry Vane, the Englifh ambaffador, but not before 
Guftavus had branded him with the name of rafcal, and fworn, 
that even though he were in England, he (the Swede) would 
feek him there, and tear him from the bofom of his fovereign. 
As for Hepburn, his merits with Guftavus were much greater 
than thofe of Douglas; becaufe he had been longer in his fer- 
vice, and exhibited repeated proofs of extraordinary courage 
and ability. Without any regard to his character and fervices, 

the king treated him one day fo roughly, that he refigned his 
commiffion, which was received with the moft galling indiffe- 
rence. <A few days after this incident, Guftavus engaged the 
Imperialifts at Aitemberg-caftle, where he was very feverely 
handled, and had like to have loft the flower of his army. Duke 
Bernard of Saxe-Weymar propofed to attack Wallftein’s camp’ 
on a different quarter, which was thought more acceflible, but 
he could not find an officer of any confequence to furvey the 
ground ; for they were all employed at their different pofts, and 
the whole was fuch a fcene of flaughter as never had been feen 
in Germany. In this emergency Hepburn, who ftood by him 


a {pectator, drew his fword, faying, ‘ This is the only occa- 
Z2 fion 
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fion on which I will ever draw it in your fervice.’ The kin 
embraced his offer; he furveyed the groand, and refurned with 
a fatisfactory account, for which he was thanked by his majefty, 
but he never once defired he would reaffume his command, nor 
took the leaft ftep towards a reconciliation ; fo that Hepburn, 
who was a foldier of fortune, quitted the fervice. 


We cannot help obferving the different manner in which this 
incident is reprefented by two different authors, namely, Mr. 
Harte, and Pere Barre in his Hiftory of Germany. Mr. Harte 
thinks that Hepburn’s declaration, implying that he would 
never more draw his {word in the fervice of Guftavus, was harfh, 
abrupt, and difrefpectful, without taking any notice of the pro- 
vocation he had received ; whereas Barre introduces the circum- 
{tance as a proof of Hepburn’s uncommon magnanimity ; that, 
finding the king in diftrefs, he devoured his refentment, and 
once more, through pure generofity, expofed his life to the moft 
imminent hazard in his fervice. Perhaps we may account for 
thefe different reprefentations, by obferving in a few words, 
that Hepburn was a Reman catholic. Mr. Harte, indeed, is can- 
did enough to fay afterwards, that Hepburn was the trueft fol- 
dier that Scotland (not unfruitful in men of that ftamp) ever 
produced : but we fancy the Scots will not thank our hiftorian 
for that compliment ; confcious that their country has pro- 
duced, at leatt, five thoufand as good as he: yet, granting this to 
be the cafe, we think the epithet of znfexible would have been 
more properly applied to the king than to the foldier, as itis 
the mark of a noble mind in a fuperior to condefcend, when 
he is confcious of having affronted an inferior. 


Now we are talking of our neighbours the Scots, let us ob- 
ferve that we find fome national reflections in this performance, 
which might have been omitted without any impropriety. Mr. 
Harte takes occafion to fay of the Scottifh troops in the fervice 
of Guftavus Adolphus, that their pride and floth abated more 
than one half of their military merit. Let us do juftice to our 
fellow fubjects, and afk, who told him fo? The Scots are to 
this day famous all over Europe, for the fhare they had in that 
expedition, and Guftavus himfelf was often loud in their praife ; 

nd though upon one occafion, he was difpleafed with one corps, 
becaufe they had not made greater progrefs in a line of intrench- 
ment, this fingle inftance ought not to reflec general terms of 
reproach upon a body of men, who, according to our hifto- 
rian’s own account, marched, in the fpace of four years, three 


thoufand five hundred and fifteen miles, in all their accoutre- 
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ments, with fire-arms much more heavy and unweildy than 
thofe that are ufed at prefent. ‘This, one would imagine, is no 
proof of lazinefs. Mr. Harte, in defcribing the fate of Wal- 
itein, fays, that Lefley, Gordon, Butler, Devereux, Burk, and 
Geraldine, undertook to affaflinate him, to the everlafting ig- 
nominy of Scotland and Ireland. If the general charac- 
ters of nations are to be affected by the crimes of individuals, 
the Scots and Irifh may recriminate upon the Englifh, and in- 
deed upen any people under the fun, in many inftances of affaf- 
fination, treachery, and villainy of the blackeft hue; but we 
apprehend thefe national reflections “are equally unjuft and illi- 
beral. The moft execrable ruffian may be produced from the 
moft virtuous nation upon earth, without any difparagement to 
his mother-country, unlefs it can be proved, that her example 
nurfed and cherifhed his wicked principles. Heaven forbid 
that we fhould attempt to extenuate the crime of affaffination ! 
but this of Walftein was attended with fuch circumftances, 
as certainly, in fome meafure, diminifh the infamy of the crime. 
The perpetrators were officers in the Imperial fervice, and em- 
ployed by their mafter to take off a fubje&t who was become too 
great and formidable for his fovereign : they were bigotted pa- 
pifts, and no doubt perfuaded by their fpiritual guides, that 
heir duty called upon them to perform an action, which was in 
itfelf meritorious. Certain it is in other refpeéts, Gordon and 
Lefley were men of fair charaéter, who had raifed themfelves in 
the Auftrian fervice by their perfonal virtues, and who behaved 
with fuch condué, courage, and perfeverance, again{ft Gufta- 
vus Adolphus, in one of his battles, that, the Swedifh monarch, 
ftruck with admiration at their gallantry and furprifing ef- 
forts, called out, that if they fhould be taken he would difmifs 
them without ranfom. By the bye, this digreffion about the 
death of the celebrated Walftein, is a fort of anachronifm in 
our author; for that general was not murdered till after the 
death of Guitavus, which finifhes the fecond volume. This 
epifode, however, is what the Spaniards ftile ¢/ Barato, or 
what is given into the the bargain; and we are obliged to the 
hiftorian for giving us gratis, fuch an entertaining account of 
the death of a great man, who makes a principal figure in the 
war of Guftavus, 





Mr. Harte juftly forefees, that fome people may think he has 
been too fevere upon the memory of Charles I. of England ; 
but he declares, that he has related things fimply, wiihvut de- 
{canting upon them; and that if he had reafoned only upon 
the feveral falfe fteps (to fay the leaft of them) then taken with 


refpect to the continent, he might have fwelled that fingle arti- 
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cle to half the fize of the hiftory before us. Without all doubt, 
he might have {welled it to twice that bulk, before he would 
have been able to convince the fenfible reader, that it was the 
part of king Charles I. at this jun&ure to involve himfelf in a 
continental war; the point which our hiftorian labours to 
eltablifh. But the unfortunate Charles is not only accufed of 
impolitic and pufillanimous conduct, in this particular, as often 
as our hiftorian could, with propriety, mention his name, but he 
is likewile taxed with a fhameful coldnefs towards the concerns 
of his fitter; and in one place it is hinted, that he wanted to be 
an accefiory to the meaneit rapine.———All the world knows, if 
all the world would own, that nothing can be more pres 
poiterous, nor more pernicious for England, than the practice 
of intailing upon herfelf the quarrels of the continent ; for 
there is a wide difference between acting as umpire in a difpute 
between two neighbours, and feizing the cudgel immediately 
with a view to engage asa principal in the battle. If one may 
judge trom the dilpofition of Charles I. we may conclude, that 
he would have been Don Quixote enough to have plunged him- 
felf head and ears in his filter’s quarrel, had not the nature of 
his fituation at home rendered it impoffible for him to main- 
tain any fort of external war. He was at variance with his 
commons, and had refolved to reign without further application 
to parliaments ; confequently he could not pretend to wage a 
new continental war without the concurrence of his people. 
He found himfelf abfolutely difabled from profecuting the war, 
in which he was already engaged with Spain and France, and 
could not provide for the defence of his own kingdom any other 
way, than by arming and difciplining the ‘militia of England: 
how far he was blameable for the conduct which reduced him to 
this dilemma is another confideration. But it mult be owned, 
that in the midit of all his own diftreffes, he exerted himfelf in 
behalf of Guftavus Adolphus, as well as for the intereft of his 
own fiiter the queen of Bohemia. He fupported that princefs 
and her court at the Hague at a vaft expence, and expended 
jJarge fums in fubfidies for her fervice. He fent over Sir Charles 
Morgan, at the head of fix thoufand Englifh troops, who de- 
fended Stadt with gallantry. He, by his ambaffador Sir Tho- 
mas Roe, mediated a peace between Poland and Sweden, in 
coniequence of which Guitavus found himfelf at liberty to affift 
the proteitant princes of the empire againft the houfe of Auitria. 
‘harles was the prince who {ftimulated the Swede by inceffant 
exhortations to undertake'this expedition. He fupplied him 
with the beit officers that ever ferved in his armies : he fent 
over the marguis of Hamilton to his afiftance, with fix thoufand 
zuariliarics : he engaged in a {trict alliance with him and France, 
and 
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and granted him a fubfidy, which was very confiderable, if we 
reflect upon the diforder of his own finances. He maintained 
ambafladors continually at the court of Vienna, the diet of the 
empire, and the proteftant league, whofe fole aim was to prefs 
the reftoration of his brother-in-law the elector-palatine; and 
if he erred at all in this tranfaction, it was in allowing himfelf 
to be cajoled by the promifes and proteftations of the houfe of 
Auftria. But with refpe& to Guftavus, his conduct was always 
open, gencrous, and friendly. ‘The Swede owns, in his letters 
to Charles, that he was the only prince upon earth in whofe 
honour and friendfhip he could confide ; accordingly they cor- 
refponded together with the moft warm and unreferved cordia- 
lity. Theking of England, in a letter to Guftavus, puts him 
in mind of fomething relating to the pi€tures and curiofities, 
which he would find in the palace at Munich, belonging to the 
elector of Bavaria. Charles was known to be a lover of paint- 
ing and the liberal arts; and therefore our hiitorian feems to 
deduce from this hint, that he wanted to fwell his collection 
with the plunder of the electoral-palace. This is furely the 
moft ungenerous conitru€tion that could be put on this para-. 
graph of theletter. ‘To judge charitably of Charles, we fhould 
imagine his hint referred only to thofe pictures which had 
been pilfered from his brother-in-law’s colle@tion by the elector 
of Bavaria, when he executed the ban of the Empire againft 
his coufin the elector-palatine. The eleGtrefs had received many 
valuable pieces from her brother Charles king of England, and 
certainly he had a right to take back that which a robber had 
earried away: perhaps he imagined, that amidft the tumults of 
war, and the rapine of the ignorant foldiers, fome valuable 
things might be loft or deftroyed, unlefs they were recommended 
to the attention of the conqueror ; and this, in all probability, 
was the meaning of that hint which the hiftorian has inter- 
preted to the prejudice of his moral chara&er. Among other 
fine monuments of the liberal arts taken from the Palatine pa- 
lace by the elector of Bavaria, was the celebrated picture of 
Charles I. on horfeback, by Vandyke, which had been fent in a 
prefent by Charles, to his fifter the queen of Bohemia. This 
very individual piece was afterwards retrieved by the duke of 
Marlborough, who executed the ban of the empire upon the 
ele€tor of Bavaria. Hetranfmitted the picture to England; and 


it now appeats on the gallery at Kenfington. 


Mr. Harte juftly claims the merit of having reétified feveral 
miftakes which had crept into the hiftory and chronology of 
the period he has chofen; but the ftory of Pappenheim’s having 
flain Guitavus, which he- is at fuch pains to refute, was never, 
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to the beft of our recolleftion, adopted by aay creditable hifta- 
rian. Sure we are, that neither Lotychius, Loccenius, Puffen- 
dorf, Barre, Heifs, nor Voltaire, mention any fuch circumftance. 


The ftile of this performance, for which the author claims 
fome indulgence, requires indeed an apolagy, as it feems rather 


the effect of carelefsnefs than of inability. It is, in our opi- 


nion, too diffufe, embarrafled with parenthefes, ftiffened with 
affected phrafes, and interlarded with foreign words and idioms, 
which the hiftorian contemplates with reverential awe as facred 
terms, of which he would not prefume to attempt the tranflation. 
The coup a’ wil of the French is no more than our glance of the 
eye, nor a whit more expreflive ; nor is it with more propriety 
applied to the excellency of a general in the day of battle. He 
comprehended the whole fcheme at one glance.—He perceived at 
one glance the defe&ts of the difpofition, 


The Ayxlvoi« of the Greeks is literally englifhed by the 
phrafe, prefence of mind; but we apprehend is quite different 
from the Latin word acumen, which implies not only prefence of 
mind, but likewife the feraidum ingenium, or acutenefs of pene- 
tration, which indeed conititutes genius. Prefence of mind is 
the power of pofleffing one’s felf on all emergencies ; of ex- 
erting one’s talents and {kill to the beft advantage, even in the 
midit of that tumult, hurry, and danger, which is fo apt to 
difconcert the underftanding of ordinary mortals: but acumen 
imports an extraordinary intuitive faculty; the firft relates to 
the exertor, the laft to the powers exerted. 


Neither can we agree with Mr. Harte, in thinking the word 
debennaireté is one of thofe which cannot be tranflated into 
Englith. If weare not miftaken, it is precifely englifhed by the 
epithet goodne/s, as it is ufed in memorials and petitions to the 
crown, viZ, Your mayjefty’s great goodne/s—Your lor arip’ $ great good~ 
nefi—T he king out of his wonted gocdne/t, which is the heredstary 
chara&teriftic of the royal family. As for the fciolto vifo, we take 
it to be neither more nor lefs than an open countenance ; and 
inftead of camifado, the author might, with more propriety, 
have ufed the word /urprize, or furprize in the night 5 or, if he 
was fond of the image, he might have called it a /birting, 
and explained the meaning of it ina note. If Englifh au- 
thors are not contented with their own language, which 
is fo copious, nervous, and duétile, but proceed to introduce 
foreign words unneceflarily, our tongue will, in time, degene- 
rate into a harfh medley of barbarifins. If we thus naturalize 
joreign words and foreign fubjects, our blood, our manners, and 
our lan guage, will be foon alike adulterated, 
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Among the excellencies of this hiftory, we may enumerate 
the maps and plans, which the author has executed with elegance 
and precifion. We do not remember to have feen battles any 
where fo diftin@ly delineated. Mr. Harte has examined all the 
fcenes with his own eye, and carefully drawn them from na- 
ture with his own pencil. Prefixed to the body of the work we 
find a curious effay on the military ftate of Europe, in the for- 
mer part of the laft century ; containing the manners and cuf- 
toms of the age, and many: entertaining particulars, relating 
to the hiftory of Guftavus Adolphus. When this great prince 
firft invaded Germany, the court of Vienna called him, in de- 
rifion, a king of snow, that would foon melt as he advanced into more 
Southern latitudes. He was very temperate, and often declared, 
that he came not to conquer the Germans by hard drinking. He or- 
dered public fchools to be kept in his camp for the children of 
his foldiers, who were fo well difciplined and ufed to the fervice, 
that one day when a cannon-ball entered the place, and killed 
three boys, the reft neither changed countenance, fhifted their 
forms, nor gave the leaft mark of difcompofure, He knew al- 
mott every individual in his whole army ; and when at reviews 
he perceived any man deficient in his exercife, he frequently 
difmounted from his horfe, took the man’s firelock, and per- 
formed the exercife for his imitation. He reduced regiments from 
an undiftinguifhed number to one thoufand and eight men each, 
and allotted four furgeons to every regiment, He invented the 
column, or brigade ; ‘the method of firing in platoons; the ufe 
of leathern cannon; the formation of dragoons into fqua- 
drons; a kind of new partizans for the officers ; and the fea- 
boom for defending harbours. He fubftituted pouches in the 
room of bandileers; demonftrated that a fhort cannon gives the 
ball a larger range ; intermingled infantry in the intervals be- 
twixt the horfe ; and drew upa line in three ranks only, which 
formerly confifted of thrice the number. He firft praétifed the 
expedient of tranfporting infantry behind cavalry ; he fhortened 
the mufquets of the horfe into carbines; he rejected all other 
armour but head and breaft- pieces for his horfemen ; he abolifhed 
the long pas and pike-refts, and reformed the match-lock. He 
underftood the ufe of artillery to perfection ; and was the beift 
engineer of his time. The pay of his colonels amounted to 
three hundred and eighty pounds a year each: the lieutenant- 
colonel received half as much ; a captain’s pay did not exceed 
one hundred and twenty-eight pounds; and that of a common 
folcier was under fix-pence a day. 


‘ Something remained in that age which refembled the old 
ghivalry-tafte of imprefe and devices. The little victory of Oyta 
informed 
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informed the Impefialifts that Mansfelt was a man of elegance 
as well as prowefs ; for his colours were all new, and of the 
richeft materials ; exquifitely blazoned, the emblems admirably 
chofen, and the mottos extremely pertinent. A regiment in 
thofe days valued itfelf as much upon its /emma as its colonel ; 
(the motto being in truth the refpeétive article of military be- 
lief and practice in that corps:) I once faw an_ illuminated 
colleétion of all the emblems and infcriptions that had been car- 
ried on ftandards during the thirty years wars ; but it was only 
tranfiently, and without the power of making a drawing from 
them. What furprifed me was, that thofe belonging to the 
Croatians were the beft imagined of any, which made me con- 
clude at the time, that having little fancy and lefs learning, 
they purchafed their defigns of fome man of parts, who gladly 
exchanged his claffical learning againit their plunder. 


‘ The romantic tafte alike prevailed in the very names of 
their horfes ; for I have fcen a lift of fome of the principal 
ones that belonged to Walitcin and other generals, which were 
jurnamed, Amaranto, Bellochio, Focotefta, Inamorato, Bell- 
pello, Stabene, Allegramente ; as likewife Donna Biancha, Ba- 
larina, Donzella, Fanciulla, Vittoria, Fortuna, &c.’ 


‘ Guftavus had fome generals who were no great mafters of 
writing or reading ; and it was partly for this reafon, as | have 
hinted elfewhere, that moft commanders of confequence kept a 
fecretary. I have heard a pleafant anecdote upon this head, 
which may be worth relating ; not that I intend to become 
furety for its authenticity : one evening, at a council of war, 
fome intercepted letters were brought to the king; his majefty 
(whofe eye-fight was not the moft perfect) ordered a venerable 
grey-headed general who ftood by him to break them open and 
read them aloud. The officer fhewed an inclination to obey, 
but lamented previoufly the lofs of his fpectacles. Read you, 
faid the king haftily to another; but that great commander 
complained grievoufly of an inflammation in his eyes: Pi, 
faid Guftavus, being a little provoked, my thoughts were ab/eat 
upon cther matters: and then reducing his countenance to a 
imile, General Banier, {aid he, pray read; you have becn ufed toit.’ 


‘ The military drefs of thofe times was curious enough ; for 
the heroes were a fort of fine gentlemen in their way. Ruffs 
were worn in all varieties, ‘and frilled and tortured into every 
kind of fhape: neverthelefs, the flat fort which reclined on 
the fhoulder, was preferred tor convenience-fake upon moft oc- 
cufions; but then we muft except the practices of the Spanifh 
commanders 
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commanders and Tilly ; which latter followed the mode-of Brux- 
elles, where he firit grew acquainted with courts. Wigs were 
then hardly known: moft wore their own hair, cultivated inar- 
tificially enough, but cut fhort 4 Ja foldate/que : Pappenheim, 
Piccolomini, and even Oxenitiern, affected an high bold fore- 
top, which had a martial air, for it feemed to ftand half up- 
right ; the reft f{moothed down the front-part with a milder ap- 
pearance; and Chriftian duke of Brunfwic, Bernard duke of 
Saxe-Weymar, Dewbatel, and John de Wert, fpread the hair 
half down their foreheads, in the manner Vandyck’s young 
men are painted. Whifkers were thought as neceflary as 
{words ; I remember no picture unfurnifhed with them, except- 
ing duke Chriftian’s of Brunfwic ; which prince was fo very 
young that perhaps he arrived not to the happy hour of wearing 
the muftacho. But their diftinguifhing vanity made its appear- 
ance in a gold chain, which each officer of diftin€tion wore 
round his neck, faftened behind with a loop and button. Some 
of thefe chains were garnifhed in fuch manner as to amount to 
a very.great expence : yet it is thought by many that affeéa- 
tion was not the pure motive of wearing them, fince they 
ferved to fecure the owner from the fury of the enemy, in cafe 
of being taken prifoner, and proved a fort of retaining fee, 
engaged for the payment of a future ranfom. The colour of 
their military fcarf was arbitrary, and fo were the materials ; 
but nothing was fpared in the magnificence and richnefs of the 
embroidery. Their fwords were large and heavy, not. ex- 
tremely embellifhed ; their piftols of a length enormous ; the 
temper of metal in both incomparably perfe&. Their boots 
were large, thick, and wrinkled, with high tops cut flant-wife, 
and prepared fo as to refift a common piftol-ball, except it came 
in a particular direction. But the oddnefs of their fpurs is 
{carce to be accounted for: it is thought they were made to 
jingle, in order to animate the horfes and keep them up to their 
duty without goring their flanks unmercifully. Many generals 
armed themfelves cap-a-pie: their breaft-plates, helmets, and 
the junctures of their armour were often inlaid with gold and 
filver, richly diapered with the fame materials ; and fome few 
(but this muft be reftrained to the Swedifh fervice) wore only 
back and breait-plates, with an upper-fuit of perfumed lea- 
ther, prepared and itiffened foas to be a covering of refiftance. 


‘ His majelty himfelf wore nothing of the defenfive nature, 
except an eli-{kin waiftcoat, whieh feems to me (notwithftand- 
ing the excufes alledged by him) to be matter of inclination 


and purechoice.’ 
The 
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The reader will find in the body of the work a great number 
of curious anecdotes, and a thoufand interetting incidents of 
war, interfperfed with judicious obfervations. As fpecimens of 
our author’s ftile and manner, we will infert a few quotations, 
relating to fome of the Swede’s moft fhining attions ; and firft 
of the fiege of Frankfort on the Oder, defended by a garrifon 
of nine thoufand choice men, under the command of Schom- 
berg. 


‘ No troops ever made a finer approach than the Swedes did 
in invefting the town. Guftavus marched his whole body of 
forces, formed upon feveral columns, in complete battle-array ; 
for he feared fome notable obitrutions from a garrifon, that 
might be confidered as a fort of army, and bore Tilly likewife 
in remembrance, who lay behind him. He performed himfelf 
upon the oecafion the duty of ferjeant-major de la battaglia, ar- 
ranging every officer and band of foldiers in their proper places ; 
and having appointed a body of commanded mufqueteers to 
make the forlorn hope, and placed fmall peletons of 50 foot 
foldiers between every fquadron of horfe, arrived without ob- 
firuction under the city-walls, leaving all the cavalry, excepting 
only the Rhingrave’s regiment, well pofted behind him at fome 
miles diftance, for fear Tilly fhould approach unexpectedly. In 
this order he paid his vifit to the town the afternoon before Palm- 
Sunday; and having made all proper difpofitions both for a 
fiege and an aflault, approached with Teiffel very near the ene- 
my’s works, in order to view the town-walls and the Guben- 
gate. Inthe midft of their obfervations, the baron received a 
mufquet-fhot in his left arm; and to fhew of how much confe- 
quence a great general thinks fome individuals upon certain oc- 
eafions, his majefty perfectly changed countenance, and cried, 
Mas! now Teuffel is difabled, what frall 1 do! Upon this the 
befieged made a fally ; but major Sinclair, who ftood juft by the 
king at the head. of a body of commanded mufqueteers, foon 
repulfed them, taking a lieutenant-cclonel and a captain pri- 
foners, and making a lodgment afterwards in a church-yard, 
which lay contiguous to the enemy’s out-works. 


¢ Next morning divine fervice was celebrated throughout the 
Swedith army; but the Imperialiits, who difturbed themfelves 
very little about religion, took this omiflion of hoftilities for the 
forerunner of a retreat, and in the coarfe military way of drol- 
lery, hung out awild goofe on the ramparts, intimating, thar 
the northern birds of paflage ought always to think of evacu- 
ating a country. Upon which fome Scottish oficers remarked 
pleafantly 
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pleafantly enough, in the phrafeology of their own country, 
Lhat for their own part they hoped Joon to fee an Inperial goofe well 
reafted, and well fauced. 


‘ The king, who had made neither lines nor approaches, be- 
ing inclined to allow the enemy finall time for recollection, de- 
termined to ftorm the town fword in hand about two in the af- 
ternoon, fupported by the thunder of twelve huge pieces of cati- 
non, direéted againft the Guben-gate, feveral other batteries 
playing at the fame time, in order to create a diverfion. And 
hitherward the foldiers turned all their fury, with a view to 
form one general attack, though the Guben-gate was princi- 
pally aimed at, whilft the yellow and blue brigades were com- 
manded to approach on the fide of the vineyaids next to 
Cuftrin (a part lying by in order to repulfe the enemy’s {allies :) 
mean while the white brigade was appointed to lodge in the fore 
town to fupport the commanded mufqueteers, which lay be- 
tween them and danger ; and Hepburn’s brigade, (the com- 
manded mufqueteers belonging to it being condu€ted by major 
Sinclair) was deftined to carry on the great intended operation ; 
whilft the Rhingrave’s regiment of cavalry protected the train 
of artillery net in ufe, and kept the approach of Tilly con- 
{tantly in their thoughts. 


‘ His majefty referved himfelf for the main attack at the Gu- 
ben-gate, leaving the conduct of other divifions to approved 
commanders. He told his men, with a chearful countenance, 
that he only befought their patience a few hours longer, and that then 
be hoped to give them wine to refrefe them, and not common water out 


of the Oder. 


‘ The officers fhewed {9 much alacrity on the occafion as to 
undertake this enterprize without their armour; but Guftavus, 
who had before mixed in the prelude of the affault with the 
common foldiers, carelefs of himfelf, but uneafy for his com- 
manders, remonftrated to them in the kindeft terms, That he 
avho loves the king his mafter’s Jervice, will not hazard his life out 
of pure gaicty. If my officers are killed, who foail command my fal- 
diers? Giving them therefore exprefs orders to cloath them- 
felves in armour, the fafcines and fcaling-ladders being all duly 
prepared, he called for Hepburn and Lumfdel by name: 
Now, faid he, my valiant Scots, remember your countrymen flain at 
Old Brandenburg ; who both in an inftant, by the help of two 
petards, fhivered the gate to-pieces; and (as the attonifhed 
enemy forgot to let fall the port-cullis on the infide) entered the 
town unhurt at the head of their refpective regiments. Clofe 
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at their heels general Banier crouded in with a frefh body of 
mufqueteers ; and forming themfelves as well as the ftreets 
could allow them, they cut to pieces one Imperial regiment with 
very little mercy. Upon which a detachment was difpatched to 
fecure the bridge, but it arrived rather too late. Lum/fdel’s men 
alone took 18 colours; and after the engagement was over, Ais 
majefy bade him afk what he pleafed, and he would give it him. 


* Mean while major Sinclair, and one Heatly an Englith licu- 
tenant, paffed the walls in the quarter of the vineyards by fca- 
Jado, and upon entering the town at the head of only 50 muf- 
queteers, were attacked, by an equal body of cuiraffiers com- 
pletely armed ; but they ranged themfelves againft the walls of 
the houfes, and gave their enemies fuch a continued fire, that 
they forced them to retreat. Nor muft the condu& of one Andrew 
Aner, a Saxon lieutenant, be here forgotten, who croffed the 
town-ditch, and gave chafe to fome Jmperiaiifts, that guarded 
it. The king, though naturally fhort-fighted, had foon eye- 
fight enough to feize one of thofe fortunate moments, which, 
when critically fnatched, are equal to days and weeks in mili- 
tary operations. He pointed to his troops to follow Aner. The 
combat was renewed on either fide with incredible fury ; at 
length the befieged gave ground, and the affailants entered the 
town withthem. ‘The lnperialifts beat a parley twice, but the 
confufion was fo great no one could hear it. His majefty gave 
Aner a handfome gratuity of about 150]. and as he was a man 
of fuch alacrity and expedition, told him, 4e fhould remove him 
from the infantry, and try what exploits he could perform in the capa- 


city of captain of horfe. 


« At length the yellow and blue brigades entered, two bodies 
of troops highly efteemed in the Swedifh army. It was their 
fortune to attack the quarter, where lieutenant-colonel Walter 
Butler lay with his Irifh regiment, who gave the Imperialifts an 
example of refolution, which might have faved the town, if it 
had been copied even impeifectly ; for he ftood his ground at 
puth of pyke till he had fcarce a foldier left with him ; nor did 
he fubmit till he was fhot through the arm with a mufquet-ball, 
and pierced with an halbert through the thigh. All things be- 
ing thus fecured, his majefty, who made the tour of the feveral 
attacks on the outfide of the walls, entered the town at the 
head of the Rhingrave’s regiment of horfe. Tieffenbach, 
Schomberg, and Montecuculi, efcaped over the bridge (which 
was fortified with a ftrong redoubt on the oppofite fhore) and 
conducted their flying troops to Great Glogaw in Silefia, which 


was diftant from Francfort at leaft fixty miles ; 1700 Imperial 
foldiers 
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foldiers were left dead in the town, almoft as many, more were 
never heard of ; 50 colours were loit ; the colonels Herbenftein, 
Walftein, Jour, and Heydon, were killed; and about fixty offi- 
cers and feven lieutenant-colonels taken prifoners. Amongft 
the latter were found likewife general major Spar, a native 
Swede, and the colonels Morval (fome fay Waldo) and Butler, 
{the fame who afterwards affaflinated Walftein] and about 700 
common foldiers. His majefty took infinite pains to prevent 
pillage, and exercifed his baton amongft his followers without 
remorfe ; yet they plundered to the amonnt of 30,000l. in f{pite 
of allhis endeavours ; for many valuable goods were lodged in 
the town on account of the approaching fair; yet no woman’s 
honour was violated, and only one burgher killed, merely thro’ 
his own imprudence and obitinacy.’ 


As a counter-part of, or rather in contraft to this affault, 
which was conducted with equal valour and moderation, we 
fhall prefent the reader with the fate of Magdeburg, which, 
foon after the former event, was ftormed and facked by the 
Imperialifts,. under Tilly and Pappenheimn: this will likewife 
ferve as a fample of Auftrian humanity. 


« Mean while Pappenheim perceiving the courage of the be- 
fieged to flacken, and making a fecond attempt with greater fuc- 
cefs than he could have flattered himfelf, entered the ftreets 
about feven in the morning. It was then that Falkenberg 
greatly wanted his cavalry, which might have overborn the 
enemies before their own horfe were admitted ; but he foundto 
his great mortification in his. dying moments, that fome perfi- 
dious citizens had barricaded the itreets with chains. All we 
know further with refpect to him is, that his body perifhed in 
the flames. 


‘ During this rencounter, one captain Smith greatly figna- 
lized himfelf: he repulfed the Imperialifts a fecond time, but 
an unfortunate fhot foon put an end to his generous efforts ; 
and when the alarum-bell began to found, the citizens loft all 
courage, and. each man provided for his own private fafety by 
retiring to hisown houfe, or attempting to abfcond and fhelter 


-his perion elfewhere. The duke of Holftein, by Pappenheim’s 


affittance, then entered the Hamburg-gate, after having made 
feveral unfuccefsful attempts before, and pointed the cannon of 
the ramparts againft the ftreets. At length Mansfelt got into 
the town, and in the interim the cavalry broke in like a torrent 
through the Hamburg-gate. This hindered the remaining part 
of the garrifon from uniting, and making one general defence 
in the public fquare. 


6 The 
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‘ The adminiftrator, at the beginning of the firft attack, had 
his thigh ruffled with a cannonball, arid received afterwards fe- 
veral mufquet-fhots, one particularly in the left leg : he was at 
Jength taken prifoner, under promife of kind and humane ufage 
fuitable to his quality ; yet foon after fome frefh foldiers fell 
upon him, who not only killed his domeftics that attended him, 
but gave him two wounds in cold blood, one with a piftol on 
the leg, and one with a battle-ax on the head. They then 
ftripped him almoft naked, and had difpatched him without re- 
morfe, if Pappenheim had not flown to his affiftance, and or- 
dered him to be carried on two pikes to his tent, fainting, and 
half-naked. Next morning Pappenheim conveyed him in a 
coach to Wolmerftadt, and ordered his own chaplain ard gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber to attend him. The dukes of Hol- 
ftein and Saxony had the unpolitenefs to reproach him in very 
grofs terms; but he defended the juftice of his caufe with manly 
anfwers, and acquitted himfelf conformably to the fpirit of a 
prince and man of honour. | 3 


« Some time afterwards Pappenheim afked him, how he could 
be fo ill-advifed as to éexpofe his life, and all that he poffeffed, 
for the fake of perfons, who fold him every day, and informed 
the befiegers of the order of the guard, the numbers deftined to 
the fupport of each ftation, the weaknefs of the fortifications, and 
the feveral inconveniencies they laboured under ? That conform- 
ably to thefe reports he had laid the plan of the laft attack, and 
thereby judged precifely when and where to make it. 


¢ When the adminiftrator was brought before Tilly, he told 
him and‘ his generals boldly, Tat the Supreme Being would take 
wengeance upon them: that blesd could only be expiated with blood : 
that ads of maffacre were fatal to armies; and that Jooner or later 
the catholic forces would fJuffer juftly an equal degree of chaftifement 
with what they had inflided: that the Imperial caufe was verging 
towards its decline, and the glory of Tilly lay interred in the ruins of 
Magdeburg. 


¢ And now began a maffacre not to be paralleled in modern 
ages. I know nothing approaches to it but the ftorming of 
Drogheda by Cromwell, who feems to have copied Tilly in the 
very meaneft part of his charaéter. The foldiers fired promif- — 
cuoufly in the ftreets, churches, and fquares, upon perfones of all 
ages, fex, and conditicns, with the fame fury as in the day of 
battle. The very beft troops, the old Walloons, behaved the 
leaft like men, and, as there may be a juftice fometimes in cru- 
elty, fpared net their-own friends within the town, namely, the 
; in- 
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informers, in the general maffacre. The Croatians exercifed 
barbarities unknown to favages. The young men and the new- 
raifed foldiers were the only people, that fhewed any vifible 
figns of compaffion. When the ftreets and public places were 
filled with dead bodies, (and this feene may be confidered as the 
very mildeft part of their cruelty) the troops difbanded them- 
felves, and began toenter the houfes. Here. began a more de- 
liberate perpetration of murther: even the aged, the fick, and 
the young, found no mercy. Two foldiers held an infant by 
the legs with the head downwards, and chined it with their 
fwords. Eight Croatians violated a poor girl, and then trans- 
fixed her to the ground with an halbert. A young lady of qua- 
lity was feized by an officer; but as he dragged her over the 
Elb-bridge, fhe begged leave to have the ufe of her hands to 
take out her handkerchief and wipe her eyes, and that inftant 
plunged herfelf into the river, and there expired. Another 
young woman of fafhion, remarkable for her beauty, knowing 
that in fuch a cafe her charms were the leaft part of her protec- 
tion, deliberately plunged herfelf into a well: and twenty young 
girls, who were afflembled together at a houfe near the banks of 
the Elb, rufhed out of the doors all at once, and embracing 
each other, threw themfelves into the river. 


‘ By this time the whole city was in flames. Moft hiftorians 
attribute this to accident ; but asthe fire began in various places 
at once, many may be inclined to confider it as a part of the be- 
fieger’s cruelty. Thus the few perifhed who had concealed 
themfelves, and by the jultice of Providence, the Imperialifts 
loit the greater part, not only of what they had plundered, but 
of what the inhabitants had hidden. 


‘ Nothing remained of the town but the cathedral, the church 
and convent of Notre Dame, fome few houfes, that itood round 
it, and about eighty or an hundred fifhermen’s cottages on the 
banks of the Elb. Out of 40,000 inhabitants, it is thought, 
hardly the number of 800 efcaped. Some retired to the cathe- 
dral, fome obtained quarter in hopes of ranfom, fome efcaped 
over the walls, fome were dug out of the ruins, and fome few were 
preferved by the feeming interpofition of Providence. An hand- 
ful of the garrifon, which held out to the very laft man, ob- 
tained conditiens; but all the officers were put to the fword, 
excepting Amfteroth, who was taken prifoner, and died the 
next day, anda lieutenant-colonel and major, whofe lives were 
{pared,’ | 


The firft volume concludes with the fiege of Marienberg in the 
year 1631, anexploit equally ar aaa for the valour of the 
Vou. VII. April 1759. A befiegers, 
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befiegers, and the wealth of the place, which fell into the hands 
of the victorious Swede. It cannot be expected that we fhould 
give a particular detail of all the tranfaétions recorded in this 
hiftory, which is replete with entertainment; we fhall therefore 
finith our quotations with the account of Guitavus’s death at 
the battle of Lutzen. 


‘ And here it may be proper to fay fomething more diffufedly 
concerning the death of Guftavus, who fought fword in hand 
at the head of the Smoland cavalry, which clofed the right- 
flank of the centre, and, perhaps, in his ardour out-ftripped 
the brigades, which compofed the main body, and whofe bufi- 
nefs it was to advance upon the fame line with himfelf. As his 
majefty’s eye fight was not the moft perfeé&t, and forafmuch as 
a mift began gently to obfcure the fky, it is moft probable to 
mnagine, that, attended only by his own followers and fervants, 
and the fquadron commanded by him, he had a violent defire 
to contemplate the centre of the imperial army, towards which 
his own invincible brigades were now advancing, and on whofe 
bravery and firmnefs he principally grounded the future fuccefs 
of the day’sfervice. It is natural, I fay, toconclude, that the 
king loft his life in fore digreffion like this, being prompted on 
by an high fpirit of impatience and curiofity ; for moft accounts 
agree, that he. fell by the hands of Piccolomini’s cuirafliers, 
whom fome arrange in the firft line of the Imperial left wing op- 
pofite the letter C, and others place it in the very central point 
behind letter B: but the confufion and difficulties under each 
of thofe articles are fo perplexing and entangling, that I have 
fometimes been induced to think, that Piccolomini was a’ co- 
lonel both of infantry and cavalry, and that two regiments of 
courfe derived their names from him ; (that fort of honour 
and encouragement being not unfrequent in the Swedifh fer- 
vice ; —--—) where duke Bernard had a couple of regiments, a 
fubftitute-colonel being appointed; and fo had Teiiffel, Knip- 
haufen, Falkenberg, and others. 





‘ Here therefore, that is, in the front of the troops firft de- 
feribed, or (which is more probable) in the interval between 
them und the adjoining mais of infantry, Guitavus received a 
ball in his left-arm, which at firit he either felt not, or difre- 
garded, ftill keeping foremoit, and cutting and flafhing with 
great intrepidity; yet the foldiers perceived their leader to be 
wounded, long before he fpoke to that effe&t, and .expreffed 
their affition and confternation : Courage, my comrades, replied 
he, the affair is nothing: let us refume our point, and return to the 
char®. One of the equerries eried out likewife, that his ma- 
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jefty was wounded, for which the king reproved -him harfhly. 
At length perceiving his voice and ftrength to fail him, and 
fearing to difmay his brave affociates, he whifpered the duke of 
Sax-Lauenberg to this purport: Coufin, I perceive myfelf to be 
grievoufly wounded: convey me hence to fome place of fafety. In 
that inftant, as the king’s followers were preparing to retreat, 
an Imperial cavalier advanced unobferved in this momentary 
confufion of turning, and having cried out, Long have I fought 
thee, tran{pierced his majefty with a piftol-ball through the 
body: but he lived not.to glory in this inhumanity; for the 
mafter of the horfe to the duke of Sax-Lauenberg fhot him 
dead with the words recent on his lips. Upon this Piccolomini’ 
cuiraffiers gave the king’s companions a moft defperate attack. 
His majefty was for fome moments held upon his faddle; but 
the horfe being at that very inftant fhot in the fhoulder, made a 
defperate plunge, and flung the rider to the earth. His few 
perfonal attendants ftayed with him; but the troops, that accoms 
panied him, were foon difperfed. One of the gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber, who lay likewife on the ground, cried out aloud, 
in order to fave his mafter’s life, that he was the king of Swe- 
den. Upon which an Imperial cuiraffier, who had alighted to 
{trip the the bodies, ran him through with his fword : Guftavus 
afterwards being afked, who he was, replied boldly, Zam the hing 
of Sweden, and feal with my blood the proteftant religion, and the 
liberties of Germany : adding likewife, Alas my poor queen! Alas 
my poor queen! The Imperialifts gave him five dreadful inhuman 
wounds ; and though one fhot him through the head, he had 
ftrength to pronounce, My God, my God ! His body was ttripped 
in an inftant, (the fhirt excepted) for every ensmy was defirous 
to pofflefs fome fpoil, that belongedto him. — His buff-waiftcoat 
was configned'to the arfenal at Vienna,—but fell firft into Picco-° 
lomini’s hands. A common foldier feized that magical {word, 
concerning which the German profeflors have publifhed more 
differtations than one; and Holk obtained by purchafe the pof- 
feffion of his ring and fpurs. One Schneberg, a lieutenant in. 
Goétz’s cavalry, feized his gold chain, which is ftill preferved 
in the Schneberg family ; namely, at the time the Menumentd 
Paderbornenfia were made public. 


‘ Having mentioned this work, we muft beg leave to remark 
tranfiently, that it was compofed by Ferdinand de Furftenberg 
bifhop of Paderborn: and as the prefent part is purely digref- 
fional, it may be wondered, why this perfon was fo extremely 
anxious to make fuch minute enquiries concerning the authors 
of the king’s death ? But his own words under this article fhall 
folve the difficulty; for the good prelate had a mind, that the 
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natives of his diocefe fhould claim the honour of deftroyimg an- 
tichrilt : 


© Placuit hoc recens Paderhonenfium militum facinus; dum vetera 





monumenta perccnfemus, hic fubneGere NE Qui ALII, UT POST 
VICTORIAM IGNAVE ETIAM GLORIANTUR, HANC SIBI LAUDEM 
PRAECERPANT. Neverthelefs it may be worth while to remark 
here, that though Schneberg took the chain; yet from the pe- 
riod in queftion to the prefent moment, we Know nothing con- 
cerning a famous T'urquoife, enchafed therein, and hanging at the 
bottom thereof, of fize and beauty extraordinary, and belonging 
from time immemorial to the crown of Sweden. Cyancs (faith 
a moft veracious and candid hiftorian) guam aurea catenula appen- 
fam collo gefabat, fingularis magnitudinis gemma, atque antiquum Sue- 
cia régum munus, niu (Quam inventa eff, quamuvis rex omnino Spoliatus 
in campo deinceps repertus fit. Now that this remarkable ftone 
fhould never make its appearance fince in Europe, is a difficulty 
hard to be accounted for, fince Schneberg might have fhewn 
the Turquoife in the fame manner he produced the chain. 


‘ Mean while, one Innocentio Bucela, camerade (as the lan- 
guage then ran) to colonel Piccolomini, informed his friend, 
that the king of Sweden, whom he well knew, lay naked and 
dead hard by them. Piccolomini flew immediately to the place 
mentioned, accompanied only by ten cavaliers, and found Guf- 
tavus in his laft convullive agonies. He propofed that moment 
to have carried off the deceafed, but Stalhaus charged with 
fuch fury, that the Imperialifts were obliged to relinquish their 
prize; and, what may be worth remarking, the king’s two faith- 
ful grooms, though mortally wounded, had thrown themfelves 
over their matter’s body.’ 

Thus have we endeavoured to give fome idea of a perfor- 
mance, which, with all its imperfeétions, we recommend as a 
work of merit, and a valuable acquifition to the province of 
hiftory. 





Art. VIL. Hiforical Law Tra&s. 2 Fels. OGavo. Price gs. 
Millar. 


O reftrain fuch crimes as are injurious either to indivi- 

duals or to fociety ; to fecure men the enjoyment of thofe 
poflefions which they reckon conducive to their happinefs; to 
afcertaim the manner in which the property of any valuable ob- 
ject fhall be acquired or transferred; and to accommodate all 
thefe regulations to the particular genius of each political con- 
fiitunon, teem to be the great ends of legiflation. Many ef 
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our ideas with regard to thofe matters which are the objects of 
laws, are fimple and uniform; becaufe they fow immediately 
from principles which are natural tothe human mind. Others 
are extremely complicated and variable; becaufe they take 
their rife from a particular form of government, or are ex- 
cited by fome fudden and tranfient event. 


_ There is not a greater difference between two beings of a 
contrary {pecies, than there is between a man confidered as a 
member of .a Grecian common-wealth, of a feudal kingdom, or of 
a defpotic monarchy. In the frfi, every man is deemed equal to 
another, poflefies the fame rights, and may afpire to the fame 
dignities. In she fecond, the people feem to be formed for the 
fake of the nobility, and the many ferve only to promote the 
power and grandeur of the few. In rhe third, every thing 
centers in the prince, and great and fimall are equally his 
flaves. Laws made-for men in: fuch oppofite- fituations muft 
ditfer as much as if they were not framed for the fame beings. . 


Befides this, men, in their progrefs from their firft favage 
{tate, have paffed through many and fucceffive ftages of ree 
finement. They united, perhaps, very eafily, as Aunters, and 
{ubfifted like the Indians in America upon the game which 
they caught. The pa/foral fate, of which we have {till an ex- 
ample among the Tartars, was probably next to that; and 
may be confidered as a great ftep beyond the former, towards 
the perfection of fociety. Then followed the ffate of agricul- 
ture, fuch as fubfifted among the firft Romans. Laftly, com- 
merce was introduced and extended; great cities were erected ; 
the arts and fciences, with all their train of elegance, luxury, 
and refinement, made their appearance. How different from 
each other muft be the wants, the defires, and the paffions of 
men accuftomed to fuch various forms of fociety? How few 
and fimple the regulations of law in the frf ftate? How nu- 
merous and complicated in the /a#? How powerfully muft the 
genius of every particular form influence the fpirit of the laws 
which are peculiar to it? How different, for inftance, the re- 
gulations with regard to property, which take place among a 
fociety which fubfift by hunting, from thofe which would be 
proper in a fociety of fhepherds, of hufbandmen, or of mer- 
chants ? Nor is the fpirit of laws influenced only by fuch great 
variations in the form of government. It is poffible to trace 
the effeéts of flighter and more imperceptible changes in a con- 
ftitution, though it requires greater attention and acutenefs to 


difcern them. 
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From all this it is natural to conclude that no man, but a 
found philofopher, or a well informed hiftorian, fhould under- 
take to explain the laws of anycountry. But, unhappily, the 
writers on this fubjef&t have not always a juft claim to fuch 
praife. Law has become, among all the European nations, a 
Jucrative profeffion ; and is a very laborious ftudy. It is eafier, 
however, to remember faéts, than to inveftigate or explain the 
caufes by which they were occafioned. Statutes are, accord- 
ingly, appealed to: reports contajning the decrees of judges in 
cafes fuppofed fimilar, are quoted; but becaufe philofophy and 
hiftory, the two keys of law, have fometimes been applied im- 
properly, lawyers feldom employ thefe at all. Practical lawyers 
often attend no more to the reafons on which laws are founded, 
than a praétical failor does to thofe theorems in navigation 
which dire& him how to fteer his veffel. 


Our author feems to be fully fenfible of the imperfe&t man- 
ner in which the {cience of law is often treated. ‘ Law, fays 
he, like geography, is taught as if it were a colleétion of facts 
merely ; the memory is employed to the full, rarely the judg- 
ment, This method, if it were not rendered familiar by cuf- 
tom, would appear ftrange and unaccountable. With refpe& 
to the political conftitution of Britain, how imperfe& muft the 
knowledge be of that man who confines his reading to the pre- 
fent times? If he follow the fame method in ftudying its laws, 
have we reafon to hope that his knowledge of them will be more 
perfect ? 


But our author not only points out the defe&s which are of- 
ten vifible in treatifes of law, he fets an example of writing on 
that fubje& in a more rational and inftruétive manner. He 

offeffes, in an high degree, all the talents requifite for doing 
fo his knowledge of human nature is juft and profound: 
his acquaintance with the hiftory of mankind, and with the 
progrefs of fociety, is accurate and extenfive. Thofe principles 
in our conftitution on which laws are founded; thofe paffions 
which render them neceffary, are appealed to and explained 
with great ingenuity. The gradual advances of mankind to- 
wards perfeétion and refinement in government are traced with 
great care; and the ideas naturally arifing from thofe circum- 
ftances, which, in different ages, dictated laws, and regulated 
the opinions of jndges, are obferved with minute attention ; 
and by fuch inveftigation, cuftoms and inftitutions, which for- 
merly appeared to be inexplicable, accidental, or capricious, 
are feen to be the natural effeéts of powerful caufes. But 
though refearches of this kind be, neceflarily, intricate and 
7 profound, 
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profound, our author writes with remarkable perfpicuity, and ‘in 
a vigorous and manly ftile. A fitbjeét feemingly dry and ab- 


ttrufe becomes, in his hands, not only inftruétive but amufing. 
c 


After this encomium on our author, the juftice of-which 
the public we are confident will acknowledge, we fhall at- 
tempt to give our readers fome idea of his work. It contains 
fourteen tracts, wiz. Hiftory of the Criminal Law. — Hiftory of 
Promifes and Covenants.—Hiftory of Property.—Hiftory of Securities 
upon Land for payment of debt.—Hiftory of the privilege which an 
Heir-apparent in a feudal holding has, to continue the poffeffion of his 
Anceftor.—Hiftory of Regalities, and of the privilege of repledg- 
ing.—Hiftory of Courts.—Hiftory of Brieves.—Hiftory of Procefsin 
Abfence.—Hiftory of Execution againf? Moveables and Land for pay- 
ment of debt.—Hiftory of Perfonal Execution for payment of debt.— 
Hiftory of Execution for obtaining payment after the death of the 
debtor.—Hiftory of the limited and universal Reprefentation of Heirs. 
—Old and New Extent. 


It would be equally abfurd and impoffible for us to endeavour 
to abridge a book which treats of fo many various and intereit- 
ing fubje&ts; we fhall difcharge our duty to our readers more ef- 
fectually, by giving them a diltin@ fummary of one of thefe 
tracts, from which they may judge of the ingenuity and acute- 
nefs which diftinguifh this work. We only beg leave to ob- 
ferve, that the fubjects of thefe tracts are equally interefting to 
the inhabitants of both parts of the united kingdoits. ‘ Thefe 
difcourfes, as our author himfelf obferves, relate, each of them, 
to4ubje&s common to the law of England and of Scotland; 
and, in tracing the hiftory of both, tend to introduce both in- 
to the reader’s acquaintance.’ 


The traét, which we fhall examine, is the firft in order, viz. 
the Hiftory of Criminal Law. As all punifhments, and laws refpect- 
ing them, arife from re/entment of injury, the author begins, very 
properly, with difcuffing the nature of this paflion. He ob- 
ferves, that all aétions hurtful to others are accompanied with a 
feeling of impropriety and wrong. The delinquent cannot avoid 
being fenfible that he is guilty: confcience fills him with re- 
morfe, and with dread of merited punifhment. Correfpon- 
ding to this fentiment in the guilty perfon, is, firft, the indigna- 
tion we all have at grofs crimes, even when’ we fuffer not by 
them; and next, refentment in the perfon injured, even for the 
flighteft crime; by which fufficient provifion is made for inflic- 
ing the punifhment that is dreaded. No paflion is more keen 
than refentment; the more fo, that within due bounds it is au- 
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thorized by confcience. The party injured has the fecling that 
he lawfully may punith; the patty offending, that he ougdr to be 
punifhed, for the injury committed. Refentment rifes in dif- 
ferent degrees; chiefly for wrong done to ourfelves, and next, 
to thofe with whom we are moft nearly connested. The paffion, 
like all others, feeks its full gratification: for obtaining which, 
two circumftances are principally requifite; firft, that the de- 
linquent be punifhed in a manner corre{ponding to his crime ; 
and next, that his punifhment be either inflicted, or at leaft 


direfted by the perfon injured. 


Having traced the foundation of refentment in human na- 
ture, the author proceeds to confider fome of the coregu!arities 
attending this paffion. Sudden pain is fometimes fuffcient to 
raife refentment, even when no injury is intended. ‘Treading 
on a gouty toe, or breaking a favourite vafe, may, upon a 
warm temper, produce this effect: yet fuch indulgence was 
given by the Athenians to this irrational emotion, that if a 
man was killed by the fall of a ftone, or other accident, the in- 
ftrument of death was deltroyed *. Another and more fatal 
coregularity of this paffion is, when exerted againft the rela- 
tions of the criminal. Savage as this feems, we find, however, 
the traces of it in the laws of many civilized nations. By an 
Athenian law, a man committing facrilege was banifhed with 
all his children. And even in the Roman code, the emperors 
Honorius and Arcadius, by a noted ftatute f, in the cafe of trea- 
fon, extend the punifhment to the children of the traitor, with 
the utmott rigour and feverity. On this the author obferves, 
that a tendency to excefs is a common quality of all our paf- 
fions: and that as joy, love, gratitude, and ail the focial paf- 
fions, naturally expand themfelves on every perfon and thing 
that is connected with the principal object of the paffion, it 
ought not to be furprifing that refentment and other diffocial 


paflions are not more regular. 


As by the law of nature, the perfon injured acquires a right 
over the delinquent, to punifh him in proportion to the injury ; 
and the delinquent, fenfible of this right, knows he ought to 
fubmit to it: hence punifhment has been confidered as a fort 
of debt, which the criminal is bound to pay. This way of 
fpeaking may fafely be indulged as an analogical illuftration, 
provided no conféquences be drawn from it,.which the analogy 
will not juftify. But confequences have been drawn from it 
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very improperly: and upon this has been founded, as the au- 
thor fhews, the notion of a fubftitute in punifhment, the 
practice of human facrifices, and the grofs dottrines which 
prevailed in dark ages of the world, of making a compofitiona 
with the Deity for punifhments merited by our fins. 


Having made the proper obfervations on thefe irregularities 
which attend the exercife of refentment, the author goes on 
to trace thé manner in which it directed the infliction of punifh- 
ments, through the different ftages of focial life. ‘ Society, 
fays he, originally, did not make fo ftri& an union among in- 
dividuals as at prefent. Mutual defence againft a more power- 
ful neighbour, being, in early times, the chief or fole motive for 
joining in fociety, individuals never thought of furrendering to 
the publick any of their natural rights that could be retained 
confiftently with their great aim of mutual defence. In par- 
ticular, the privileges of maintaining their own property, and 
of avenging their own wrongs, were referved to individuals full 
and entire. In the dawn of fociety, accordingly, we find no 
traces of a judge, properly fo called, who hath power to inter- 
pofe in differences, and to force perfons at variance to fubmit 
to his opinion. If agdifpute about property,-or about any ci- 
vil right, could not be adjufted by the parties themfelves, there 
was no other method, but to appeal to fome indifferent perfon, 
whofe opinion fhould be the rule. This method of determining 
civil differences was imperfect ; for what if the parties did not 
agree upon an arbiter? Or what if one of them proved refrac- 
tory, after the chofen arbiter had given his opinion? To re- 
medy thefe inconveniences, it was found expedient to eftablith 
judges, who, at firft, differed in one circumftance only from 
arbiters, that they could not be declined. ‘They had no ma- 
gifterial authority, not even that of compelling parties to ap- 
pear before them. This is evident from the Roman Law, 
which fubfifted many centuries before the notion obtained of a 
power in a judge to force a party into court. To bring a dif- 
putable matter to an iifue, no other means occurred, but the 
making it lawful for the complainer to drag his party before the 
judge, obtorto colle, as expreiied by the writers on that law: and 
the fame regulation appears in the laws of the Vifigoths. But 
jurifdigtion, at firft merely voluntary, came gradually to be im- 
proved to its prefent ftate of being compulfory, involving fo 
much of the magifterial authority as is neceifary for explicating 
jurifdiction, viz. Power of -calling a party into court, and 
power of making a fentence effectual. And in this manner 
civil jurifdiction, in progrefS of time, was brought to per- 
fection. 


‘ Criminal 
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‘ Criminal jurifdi€tion is in all countries of a much later date, 
Revenge, the darling privilege of human nature, is never 
tamely given up ; for the reafon chiefly, that it is not gratified 
unlefs the punifhment be inflicted by the perfon injured. The 
privilege of refenting injuries was therefore that private right 
which was the lateft of being furrendered, or rather wrefted 
from individuals in fociety. This revolution was of great im- 
portance with refpeét to government, which can never fully at- 
tain itsend, where punifhment in any meafure is trufted in pri- 
vate hands, A revolution fo contradiftory to the ftrongeft pro- 
penfity of human nature, could not by any power, or by any 
artifice, be inftantaneous. It behoved to be gradual, and, in 
fa&, the progreffive fteps tending to its completion, were 
flow, and, taken fingly, almoft imperceptible ; as will appear 
from the following hiftory. And to be convinced of the diffi- 
culty of wrefting this privilege from individuals, we need but 
refle& upon the practice of duelling, fo cuftomary in times 
paft; and which the ftri€teft attention in the magiitrate, joined 
with the fevereft punifhment, have not altogether been able to 
reprefs.’ 


‘ No production of art or nature is more imperfeé than is go- 
vernment in its infancy, comprehending no fort of jurifdiction 
either civil or criminal. What can more tend to break the 
peace of fociety, and to promote univerfal difcord, than that 
every man fhould be the fole judge in his own caufe, and inflict 
punifhment according to his own judgment? But inftead of 
wondering at the original weaknefs of government, our won- 
der would be better directed upon its prefent ftate of perfection, 
2nd upon the means by which it hath arrived to the utmoft de- 
gree of authority, in contradiction to the ftrongeft and moft ac- 
tive principles of human nature. This fubjeét makes a great 
figure in the hiftory of mankind, and that it partly comes un- 
der the prefent undertaking, I efteem a lucky circumftance.’ 


The firft reftraint which govetnment impofed on private re- 
venge was, in all probability, the appointing a judge to deter- 
mine who was the author of the crime, in cafes where any doubt 
arofe. If a crime was manifeft, the party injured might avenge 
himfelf without ceremony. Therefore it was lawful for a man 
to kill his wife, and the adulterer, if found together. But as the 
hafty judgments formed by refentment would often opprefs the 
innocent, in place of the guilty, the neceflity would foon be 
apparent of a judge interpofing in order to dete& the guilty. 
This was at firft a novelty; but it was fuch as could not readily 
alarm individuals, being calculated not to reftrain the privilege 
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of revenge, but only to dire& revenge to its proper obje&. 
One early inftance of this we have among the Jews, where 
cities of refuge were appointed as an interim fanétuary to the 
man-flayer, till the elders of the city had an opportunity to 
judge whether the deed ‘was voluntary or cafual. If the man, 
taking benefit of the fan&tuary, was found guilty, he was dt- 
livered to the avenger of blood, that he might die. 


The next ftep, in the order of fociety, was to determine the 
nature of the punifhment. Application to a judge had already 
removed all ambiguity about the criminal; but it had not yet 
removed an evil repugnant to humanity ‘and juftice, that of 
putting the offender under the power of the party injured, to 
be punifhed at his pleafure. With relation to this, the author 
takes notice of a wife regulation in Abyffinia, and alfo in the 
Athenian government; by which the judge determined what 
punifhment the crime deferved, and then delivered over the 
criminal to the accufer, who, by infli€ting upon him that pu- 
nifhment, had an opportunity of gratifying his refentment to 
the full. 


But particular regulations concerning punifhment were, in a 
great meafure, fuperfeded by pecuniary compofitions for crimes: 
a cuftom, which during the imperfe& ftate of government 
made a great figure in Europe for many ages; and which, 
therefore, is examined by our author with great care and ex- . 
aétnefs. Traces of this cuftom he fiuds among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Tacitus is exprefs on its prevailing 
among the Germans; and that it was eftablifhed among our 
Saxon anceftors under the name of Verge/t, is known to all the 
world. The laws of the Burgundians, of the Salians, the Al- 
manni, the Repuarii, the Vifigoths, Longobards, are full of © 
thefe compofitions, extending from the moft trifling injuries 
to the moft atrocious crimes, not excepting high treafon. 
From the tables of thefe compofitions chiefly is derived our 
knowledge of the different ranks and titles of honour among 
thefe barbarous nations; with fuch nicety did they adjuft the 
fums to the degrees of delinquency, according to the dignity of 
the perfon injured. Avarice, it is true, is not fo fierce a paffion 
as refentment; but it is more ftable, and by its perfeverance 
often prevails over the keener paffions, The notion of punifh- 
ments being a kind of debt did certainly facilitate the intro- 
duétion of this cuitom; and there was opportunity for its be- 
coming univerfal, during the period that the right of punifhment 
was in private hands. At firft, it is probable, the praétice refted 
altogether upon private confent. The perfon injured might, at 
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his pleafure, either punifh, or remit the punifhment upon a 
pecuniary confideration. But the practice of compofition being 
tound the likelieft means to reftrain the impetuofity of revenge, 
it was greatly encouraged among all nations, till, becoming 
frequent and cuftomary, it was eftablifhed into a law; and 
what at firft was voluntary was in procefs of time made necef- 
fary. But the change was flow and gradual: the firft ftep, 
probably, was to interpofe in behalf of the delinquent, if he 
offered a reafonable fatisfaction in cattle or money; and to af- 
ford him proteétion, if the fatisfaction was refufed by the per- 
fon injured. The next ftep was to make it unlawful to pro- 
fecute refentment, without firft demanding fatisfaQion from the 
delinquent. And the fyftem was completed by the third ftep, 
which compelled the delinquent to pay, and the perfon injured 
to accept, a proper fatisfaction. Of thefe fucceffive fteps, the 
author points out the traces in the laws of the barbarous na- 
tions. However ftrange this practice of compounding for 
crimes may appear to us, the author obferves, very juftly, 
that it was certainly a happy invention. By the temptation of 
money, men were gradually accuftomed to ftifle their refent- 
ments. ‘This was a fine preparation for transferring the power 
of punifhment wholly to the magiftrate, which would have 
been impracticable without fome fuch intermediate ftep; for 
whilft individuals retain their privilege of avenging injuries, 
the paflion of refentment, fortified by univerfal practice, is too 
violent to be fubdued by the force of any government. 


- This leads, therefore, to the laft and moft fhining period of 
the criminal law; when the right of punifhment, in its proper 
fenfe, was vefted wholly in the magiitrate: a revolution, of all 
others, the moft important in governinent. In the infancy of 
fociety, the idea of a publick is fo faint and obfcure, that pub- 
lick ' crimes, where no individual is hurt, pals unregarded. 
But when government, in its natura] growth, hath advanced to 
fome degree of maturity, the public interéft is then recogs 
nized, and the nature of a crime againft the public underftood. 
This introduced a new regulation, that in compounding for 
grofs crimes, a fine or fredum thould be paid to the Fifk. To 
' publick crimes, in the ftricteft fenfe, where no individual is 
hurt, was at firft this new affumed privilege undoubtedly con- 
fined. But it being once eftablifhed, that there is a publick, 
that this publick is a politick body, which like a real perfon is 
entitled to recent injuries s, it was an eafy fiep to intereft the 
publick, even in private crimes, by conceiving every atrocious 
crime to be a publick, as well-asa private injury ; and in parti- 
cular, that by every act of violeace, the peace of the country is 
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broken. In the oldeft compofitions for crimes that are recor- 
ded among the Salic laws, and thofe of the Allemanni, the 
whole is given to the private party: but in the tables of com- 
pofitions among the Burgundians and Longobards, fuppofed to 
be more recent, there is conftantly fuperadded a fine or freduz 
to the king. 


The times being fo far enlightened, the practice of convert- 
ing punifhment into money, a wife inftitution indeed originally, 
to prevent a greater evil, appeared now too abfurd to be longer 
fupported. Compofitions eftablifhed in days of poverty bore 
no proportion to crimes, after nations became rich and power- 
ful. The interpofition of the magiftrate in all cafes of crimes 
was now fo thoroughly eftablifhed, that nothing was to be 
dreaded from the violence of private refentinent; and there- 
fore punifhments might be fafely refumed. Nor would there 
be any difficulty in perfuading a man of fpirit that it is more 
for his honour to fee his enemy condignly punifhed, than 
to put up with a trifling compenfation in money. Thus com- 
pofitions for crimes were prohibited, or wore out of practice ; 
and the people graduaily received the falutary doftrine, that it 
is inconfiftent with good government to fuffer individuals to 
exert their refentment otherwife, than by applying to the cri- 
minal judge. 


This fignal revolution in the criminal] law however was necef- 
farily galling to individuals, unaccuftomed to reftrain their re- 
fentment. And hence, as the author obferves very ingenioufly in 
a note, there arofe in Europe, for fome time after this revolu- 
tion was completed, that is, about two or three centuries ago, 
a fucceffion of crimes. Individuals, impatient of having the 
right of punifhment wrefted from them, were inceffantly break- 
ing out into open violence and murder: As the authority of 
law, gathering ftrength daily, became too mighty for revenge 
fo boldly executed, private affaffination fucceeded in its place. 
Affatlination repreffed made way for poifoning, the moft dan- 
gerous peft that ever invaded human fociety. But this receives 
fome check from nature itfeif: for the gratification of revenge 
which poifoning atfords, mutt be extremely flight; when the of- 
fender does not know or feel from what hand his punifhment 
comes. Duelling may be confidered as coming in the lat place, 
the ftill remaining effect of propenfity to private revenge. 


When the power of punifhing began to be placed wholly in 
the hand of the public, all meafures were taken to make the 
yokeeafy, by diceSting fuch a punifhment as tended molt to the 
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gratification of the party injured. Gradually the object of at- 
tention varied, and the intereft of the publick came to be more 
confidered in decreeing the punifhment, than the profecutor’s 
claim. ‘The author illuftrates this, by the different methods 
nfed in the punifhinent of theft in different ages. With regard! 
to the adjufting of punifhments to crimes, he obferves, that af- 
ter criminal jurifdiction was engrofled by the publick,. we find 
the firft punifhments extremely moderate; for great feverities 
are beyond the ftrength of a legiflature, till its authority be fuf- 
ficiently eftablifhed. The next ftage of punifhment is fevere; 
for publick authority being once rooted, the yet undifciplined 
and favage manners of a people require feverities. But at 
laft when a people have become polifhed. and fubmiffive, pu- 
nifhments being lefs and lefs neceflary, are generally mild, and 
ought always to be fo. 


The criminal law, our author takes notice, was brought to great 
perfection among the ancient Egyptians. To fhew this, he quotes 
feveral wife inftitutions of that people from Diodorus Siculus. 
Capital punifhments were avoided as much as poflible ; and in 
their place punifhments chofen, which, equally with death, re- 
ftrain the delinquent from committing the like crime a fecond 
time. In a word, the ancient Egyptian punifhments had the 
following peculiar character, that they effectuaily anfwer their 
end with lefs harfhnefs and feverity than is found in the laws 
of any other nation, ancient or modern. On this, our author 
has a note, which, as itis very ingenious, we fhall infert in his 
own words. 


« We have an inftance in this law of ftill greater refinement. 
The criminal law of other civilized nations has net, in any in- 
ftance a farther aim than to prevent injury and mifchief. Egypt 
is the only country we readof, where individuals were laid under 
an obligation to aid the diftrefied, under a penal fan&tion. Inthe 
table of laws recorded by the above mentioned author, we read 
the following paflage. <‘‘ If a man be violently afiaulred, and 
in hazard of death, it is the duty of every by-{tander to attempt 
a refcue; and if it be proved againit fuch a man, that he was 
fufficiently able to prevent the murder, his negle& or forbear- 
ance is to be punifhed with death.” It is altogether concordant 
with the refined fpirit of the other laws mentioned by our au- 
thor, that relieving the difrefed_ fhould be made the duty of 
every individual: byt to punifh with death an act of omiffion, 
or a neglect of any duty, far more the neglect of a duty fo re- 
fined, muft arife from the mot exalted notions of morality. 
Government mult have arrived at great perfeGtion, before fuch 
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a regulation could be admitted. Noneof the prefent European 
nations are even at prefent fo far refined as to admit of fuch a 
law. There muft be fome caufe, natural or artificial, for fuch 
early perfeétion of the criminal law in Egypt; and as the fub. 
ject is of importance, in tracing the hiftory of mankind, I can- 
not refift the prefent opportunity of attempting to inveftigate 
this caufe. 


‘ Hunting and fifhing, in order for fuftenance, were the ori- 
ginal occupations of man.. The fhepherd. life fucceeded; and 
the next ftage was that of agriculture. Thefe progreflive 
changes, in the order now mentioned, may be traced in all na- 
tions, fo far as we have any remains of their original hiftory. 
The life of a fifher or hunter is averfe to fociety, except among 
the members of fingle families. ‘The fhepherd life promotes 
larger focieties, if that can be called a fociety, which hath 
fcarce any other than a local conneétion. But the true fpirit of 
fociety, which confifts in mutual benefits, and in making the 
induftry of individuals profitable to others as well as to them- 
felves, was not known till agriculture was invented. Agricul- 
ture requires the aid of many other arts. The carpenter, the 
blackfmith, the mafon, and other artificers, contribute to it, 
This circumftance conne¢ts individuals in an intimate fociety of 
mutual fupport, which again compacts them within a narrow 
fpace. Now, in the firft fiate of man, wiz. that of hunting 
and fifhing, there obvioufly: is no place for. government, except 
that which is exercifed by the heads of families over children 
and domefticks. The fhepherd life, in which focieties are 
formed, by the conjunction of families for mutual defence, re- 
quires fome fort of government; flight indeed.in proportion to 
the flightnefs of the mutual connection. But it was agricul, 
ture which firft produced a regular fyftem of government. 
The intimate union among a multitude of individuals, occa 
fioned by agriculture, difcovered a number of focial duties, 
formerly unknown. Tliefe behoved to be afcertained by laws, 
the obfervance of which muft be enforced by punifhment, 
Such operations cannot be carried on, otherwife than by lodg; 
ing power in one or more perfons, to dire& the-refolutions, 
and apply the force of the whole fociety. In fhort, it may be 
laid down as an univerfal maxim, that in every fociety, the ad- 
vances of government towards perfection, are ftri€tly propor- 
tioned to the advances of the fociety towards intimacy of union.’ 


‘ When we apply thefe refleCtions to the prefent fubject, we 
find that the condition of the land of Egypt makes hufbandry 
of abfolute neceffity; becaufe in that country, without hut 
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bandry, there are no means of fubfiftence. All the foil, ex- 
cept what is yearly covered with the river when it overflows, be- 
ing a barren fand unfit for habitation, the people are confined. 
to the low grounds adjacent to the river. The fandy grounds 
produce little or no grafs; and however fit for pafture the low 
grounds may be during the bulk of the year, the inhabitants, 
without agriculture, would be deftitute of ail means to preferve 
their cattle alive during the inundation. The Egyptians muft 
therefore, ftom the beginning, have depended upon hufbandry 
for their fubfiftence; and the foil, by the yearly inundations, 
being rendered extremely fertile, the great plenty of provifions 
produced b¥ the flighteft culture, could not fail to multiply the 
people exceedingly. But this people lived in a ftill more com- 
pact ftate, than is neceffary for the profécution of hufbandry in 
other countries ; becaufe their cultivated lands were narrow in 
proportion to: their fertility. Individuals, thus collected within 
very narrow bounds, could not fubfift a moment without a re- 
gular government. The neceflity after every inundation, of 
adjufting marches by geometry, naturally productive of dif- 
putes, muft’ alone have early taught the inhabitants of this 
wonderful country, the neceflity of due fubmiffion to legal au- 
thority. Joining all thefe circumftances, we may afluredly con- 
clude, that, in Egypt, government was coeval with the peopling 
of the country; and this, perhaps, is:the fingle inftance of the 
kind. Government, therefore, muft havelong fubfifted among 
the Egyptians in an advanced ftate ; and for that reafon it ceafes 
to be a wonder, that their laws were brought to perfection 


more early than thofe of any other people. 


¢ This, at the fame time, accounts for the praétice-of Hie- 
roglyphics, peculiar to this country. In the adminiftration of 
publick affairs, writing is, inagreat meafure, neceflary. The 
Egyptian government had made vigorous advances toward 
perfeétion before writing was invented.. A condition fo fin- 
gular, behoved to make a ftrong demand for fome method. 
to publith laws, and to preferve them in memory. This pro- 
duced hieroglyphical writing, if the emblems made ufe of to 
exprefs ideas, can be called fo. 


‘N. B. Publick police appears, in ancient Egypt, to have 
been carried to an eminent degree of perfection in other articles, 
as well as in that of law. We have the authority of Ariftotle, 
and of Herodote, for faying, That in Egypt the art of phyfick 
was diftributed into feveral diftinét parts ; that every phyfieian 
employed himfeli wholly in the cure of a fingle difeafe, and 


that by this means the art was brought to great perfection.’ 
The 
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The laft remarks which our author makes in this hiftory of 
the criminal law, concern the perfons with whom is lodged the ° 
power of profecuting public crimes. By the Roman law, no 
proper provifion was made here; no calumniator publicus, no 
ativocate nor attorney-general was appointed; but every one 
allowed to profecute crimes which had a public bad. tendency. - 
This was a faulty inftitution, and occafioned fuch profecutions 
to become frequently the o€cafions of venting private ill-will. 
The oath of calumny was too feeble a check; and the penalty 
afterwards impofed, of the accufer’s being fabjeat to a lex talionis, 
if he failed in the proof, proved a bar to fuch profecutions’ 
altogether. The method of modern times is preferable, of 
giving the chief magittrate the privilege of profecuting for the 
public. In Scotland, the king’s advocate is by his office calum-" 
miator publicus : and in England, where perfonal liberty has from 
the beginning been more facred than in Scotland, no criminal 
trial, in name of the crown, can proceed, till firft the matter 
be examined by the grand jury of the country, and their autho- 
rity be interpofed for the profecution. 


— a 





Art. VIII. 4 Syftem of Oratory, delivered in a courfe of le&ures, 
publickly read at Grefoam College, London. To which is prefixed 
an inaugural oration, /poken in Latin before the commencement of the 
tefures, according to the ufyal cuftom. In Two Folumes. Ward, 
Price 10s. 


F diction perfeétly grammatical, and a method perfeétly {cien- 
tific ; if the marks of extenfive reading, and an omiffion of 
fcarce aught that has been formerly advanced on the fubject, de- 
mand applaufe, thefe leGtures may affert their claim. Accurate 
and copious, they contain all that the ancients have delivered 
on the rhetorician’s art, all the rules which commentators have 
cooly deduced from a careful perufal of the raptures of Demoft- 
henes and Cicero, This, perhaps, was all the praife our author 
fought, and this much certainly is hisdue. We will not accufe 
the lecturer of phlegm, fince he only profeffes to be didattic ; nor 
cenfure his many tedious repetitions, fince to an audience, per- 
haps, they conduce to perfpicuity. They who feek to under- 
ftand rhetoric, muft be contented with the difgufting drynefs of 
names and definitions; thofe names and proper definitions are 
fupplied here in abundance, If, regardlefs of the prefent age, the 
author has not thought proper to adapt his rules to the differ- 
ing modes of eloquence of different centuries, he has neverthe- 
lefs been a faithful commentator upon the ancients, whom he 
Vor, VII. april 1759. Bb appears 
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appears to have ftudied, and whofe languages he feems pets 
feétly to have underftood. We would not therefore be thought 
to objeét to the execution of the prefent performance, but to 


the choice of the fubjeé&t; not to the leéturer’s talents, but the 
inutility of his tafk. 


In delivering our fentiments upon a former work, which had 
pretty much the fame excellencies and the fame defeéts with this 
before us, [Lawfon’s Oratory] we hinted our opinion, that elo- 
quence is more improved by the perufal of the great mafters, 
from whofe excellencies rules have been afterwards formed, than 
by an attendance on the letures of fuch who pretend to teach 
the art by rule, more by imitation than by precept. We fhall 
here then take the liberty of purfuing the thought; and as an ex- 
tract from the work before us can (from the nature of the fub- 
ject) neither excite the reader’s curiofity, nor awaken his atten- 
tion, inftead of offering any thing from the author, we fhall fill 
up a page with a few obfervations of our own. We all would. 
be orators: we live in an age of orators: our very tradefmen are 
orators. Were it not worth while to afk what oratory is? 


_ Oratory is nothing more, than the being able to imprint on 
others, with rapidity and force, the fentiments of which we are 
potiefied ourfelves ; thus fometimes even filence is elegant, and 
action perfuades when words might fail. We may be thus im- 
preffed, without being convinced ; and our paffions are often 
excited on the fide of the fpeaker, though reafon would refift 
their impulfe. Whatever, fays Boileau, we clearly conceive, we 
can clearly exprefs; whatever we conceive with warmth, is.exprefed 
in the Jame manner; when the emotion is ftrong, the words rife 
almoft involuntarily, to give our feelings ail the force of ex- 
preflion. The fpeaker who calmly confiders the propriety of 
his diction, cools in the interval ; the fpirit is fled, and, not being 
moved himfelf, he ceafes to affeét his hearers. Should we exa- 
mine writers of genius on the moft applauded parts of their per- 
formances, they would readily anfwer, that thofe parts have 
been moft admired which they wrote with the greateft eafe and 
the warmeft enthufiafm. Thus we fee, eloquence is born with 
us before the rules of rhetoric, as languages have been formed 
before the rules of grammar. Nature alone is miftrefs of the 
art, and perhaps every perfon who underftands the language 
gn which he fpeaks, who has great intereft in the caufe he de- 
fends, or is warmly attached to his party, might be an orator. 
‘This isthe reafon that the moft barbarous nations {peak in a ftyle 
more affecting and figurative than others; they feel with paffions 
tanabated by judgment, and tropes and figures are the natural 
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An Enquiry into the prefent State of polite Learning, Se, 369 
refult of their fenfations. Thefe ftrong and vigorous emotions, 
therefore, can be no where taught, but they may be extinguifh- 
ed by rule; and this we find actually to have been the cafe 3. 
we find no Grecian orator truly fublime after the precepts of 
Ariftotle, nor Roman after the le&tures of Quintilian.» Their 
precepts might have guarded their fucceflors from falling into 
faults, but at the fame time they deterred them from rifing into 
beauty. Cool, difpaffionate, and even, they never forfeited 
their title to good fenfe, they mceurred no difguft, and they raifed 
ho admiration. 143 


But if rules in general of this kind are of fuch inutility, how 
much more muft they lead us aftray, when we take the precepts 
given to the orators of one country to direét the pleadings of an- 
other; rules drawn from the ancients to direét a modern barrif- 
ter, would make him thoroughly ridiculous ; and yet this cuftom 
prevailed in Europe till about a century ago. A lawyer, who 
even then perceived the abfurdity of the cuftom, hearing his ad- 
verfary talk of the war of Troy, the beauteous Helena, and the 
river Scamander, intreated the court to obferve, that his client 
was chriftened, not Scamander, but Simon. 


In fa&, thofe men who have taken fo much pains to reduce 
what is properly a ‘alent to an art, have’ but very little advanced 
the interefts of learning: by their means the mind; attentive to 
her own operations, mixes judgment with all her enthufiafins; and 
like a man who is ever reflecting on the danger of every hazar- 
dous enterprize, at laft is fatisfied with the advantages of fafety, 
unconcerned about the rewards attending fuccefs. 





Art. IX. An Enquiry into the prefent State of polite earn in Eu- 
rope. 8vo; ° Price 2s. 6d. Jewel. Dodfley. 


HE ingenious author of this little performance fets out 

with fuch a contempt for criticifm, that he meed not won- 

der if the critics damn his effay in revenge. This is the nature 
of little minds ; their jealoufy is proportionéd to their want of 
merit, and they make up in violence what they fall fhort in 
weight and argument. It is true the author Jays himfelf open 
to fufpicion, that he is defirous of anticipating the cenfure he may 
apprehend from certain critics. Men feldom tax the impartiality 
of their judges, except when they expett to be condemned by them, 
* Write what you will, regardle/s of the critics, is certainly good 
bz advice 5 
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advice; but we would with he had added, “ Think what you 
write, regardful of your reputation ;” for it is no lefs our defire 
to diminifh the number of ufelefs volumes, firft written by con- 
ceit, and afterwards purchafed by ignorance, than it is our au- 
thor’s, * to loofen thofe bonds firft put on by caprice, and af- 
terwards drawn hard by fafhion.” But we would avoid all af- 
perity. Even the errors of genius demand our indulgence ; and 
we had rather pafs over a thoufand blemffhes than conceal one 
real beauty in a work of tafte and merit. As fuch we venture 
to recommend this eflay, written in a genteel ftrain, and with 
a politenefs far above the bulk of authors that come before us. 
A lively turn of fentiment, a brilliancy of expreffion, and a 
manner peculiarly pretty and agreeable, cannot fail of engaging 
the attention of fuchas read for amufement : thofe who expe& 
more, will perhaps find themfelves difappointed. ‘ To mark 
the corruptions that have crept into the republic of letters ; to 
refeue genius from the fhackles of pedantry and criticifm; to 
diftinguifh the decay naturally confequent on an age like ours 
grown old in literature, from every erroneous innovation which 
admits a remedy ; to take a view of thofe focieties which profefs 
the advancement of polite learning, and by a mutual oppofition 
of their excellencies and defects, to attempt the improvement 
of each, is the defign of this effay.? A defign laudable, with- 
veut doubt, but not to be compaffed by florid declamation and 
general affertions, that prove nothing befides the fpirit and ge- 
nius of the author. 


This little performance is claffed under the following heads : 
Of the decline of ancient learning ; a view of the obfcure ages 3 .a 
parallel between ancient and modern learning ; of the prefent frate of 
polite learning in Italy; the decline-of antient and modern learning ; 
F rance and England incapable of comparifon ; the prefent flate of 
polite learning in France ; the flate of polite learning in Great Britain ; 
the encouragement of learning ; of criticifm; of the fate; of univerft- 
ties; fubjects extremely interefting, and rendered by our au- 
thor no lefs entertaining. 


Among the caufes of the decline of antient literature, he 
ranks criticifm as the moft powerful ; a poftulatum on which he 
builds much, and places in rather a ftriking than a fatisfactory 
view. A multiplicity of books, and the myriads of commen- 
tators, {choliafts, annotatots, were, according to him, the de- 
ftruction of ‘antient learning. ‘ It is to thefe (fays he) that the 
depravation of antient learning is principally to be afcribed. 
By them /earning was feparated . from common fenfe, and made 
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‘books, and feeing nature only by refleétion, could do little ex- 
‘cept hunt after perplexity and confufion. The public there- 
fore, with reafon, rejected learning thus rendered barren, tho’ 
voluminous ; for we may be affured, that the generality of 
mankind never lofe a paffion for letters, as long as they conti- 
nue to be either amufing or ufeful” He concludes this head 
with diitinguifhing antient learning into three periods: the 
commencement, or the age of poets ; its maturity, or the age 
of philofophers ; and its decline, or the age of critics: an hy- 
pothefis plaufible enough, but, as we apprehend, inconfiftent 
with hiftorical truth. In the moft flourifhing period of Gre- 
cian learning, were not philofophy and the arts fpfit into a va- 
riety of feéts, each a critic upon the reft ? Had this difcordance 
of opinion, though it multiplied books, any other effe&t than 
whetting the wit, and as happens on the collifion of flint and 
fteel, ftriking out latent fparks of genius, and drawing forth 
all the powers of intelle&t? The ufurpation firft of Alexander,’ 
and afterwards of the Romans, was really the true caufe why 
fcience drooped. Liberty was fupprefied, and with it languifhed 
every generous and noble fentiment. What eur ingenious au-’ 
thor reckons a caufe of the decline of letters in the obfcure’ 
ages, was really an effect of the low condition to which they 
were reduced. An effort weak and miftaken, indeed, to reftore’ 
learning to its former luftre. Thus our author, like the writers’ 
he cenfures, “* turns to our view that fide of the fubject which 
contributes to fupport his hypothefis, while the obje&tions are 
generally paffed over in filence. Thus an univerfal fyftem rifes 
from a partial reprefentation of the queftion, a whole is con- 
cluded from a part, a book appears intirely new, and the fan. 
cy-built fabric is ftiled, for a fhort'time, very ingenious.” 


Nothing can be more fpirited and lively than his review of 
the obfcure ages. His charaéter of the authors of thofe ill-fated 
times is ftrong ; the parallel he draws between antient and mo- 
dern learning juft, there being no medium whereby to judge this 
contefted excellence; and his remarks on the prefent ftate of 
letters in Italy, Germany, Holland, Sweden, and Denmark, 
expreffive of a fine tafte and exténfive reading in the Belles 
Letters. To feleé& every pretty paflage would be to tranfcribe 
the whole: yet after all he might, perhaps, have treated his 
fubje&t with more fuccefs in a different manner. To affert, is 
not to reafon; nor do points, round periods, and quaint anti- 
thefes, conftitute fine writing. A fprightly thought, happily ex- 
prefied, may tickle the imagination, but a juft one only can gra- 
tify the judgment.. The one may do credit to the author’s ge- 
nius, but the other forms our opinion of his underftanding. 
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_Spéaking of the ftate of our Britith univerfities, we appre- 
hend our author has fallen into fome very grofs miftakes. 
* Teaching (fays he) by lecture, as at Edinburgh, may make 
men fcholars, if they think proper ; but inftruéting by exami- 
nation, as at Oxford, will make them fo often againft their in- 
clination. Edinburgh only difpofes the ftudent to receive learn- 
ing ; Oxford often makes him adtually learned.? Would it 
were fo! It is not our intention to compare their merits ; 
they have each their excellencies and defeéts ; but our author, 
we are of opinion, has miftaken them. Science is too much 
neglected in the one, and the arts in the other. If Oxford 
produces finer writers, Edinburgh may be allowed to fend forth 
better philofophers. . The latter want beauty, and the former 
itrength ; both might be happily remedied by a juft mixture of 

udies. 

To difmifs the article: our author is himfelf a ftriking inftance 
of the truth of what we affert : had he paid a greater attention 
to fcience, he would have thought with more precifion ; had he 
paid lefs to the arts, he might have written with not fo much 
elegance, but furely with more energy. His fubject requires a 
deep knowledge in ethics and hiftory ; and the reader, from his 
profeflions, has a right to expe a fcrupulous enquiry into the 
influence of manners, laws, government, and even climates, 
upon learning. 


_N.B. We muft obferve, that againft his own conviction, this 
author has indifcriminately cenfured the two Reviews, confound- 
ing a work undertaken from public fpirit, with one fupported 
for the fordid purpofes of a bookfeller.—It might not become 
us to fay more on this fubject. 


, 





Art. X. The Prince of Abiffinia, a Tal. 2 Vols. Price 5s. 
Dodfley and Johnfton. : ! 


HOSE who employ their pens on moral fubjeéts, free 

from limited fyftems, narrow prejudices and fubtle dif- 
quiGitions, cultivate a fcience of all others the moft conducive 
to private content and publick utility. 

Narration has juftly been deemed the moft effential and plea- 
fant vehicle for this kind of inftru€tion, where the attention is 
fixed by our folicitude for the event, and the precept enforced 
by example. To convey knowledge by infenfible fteps, to 
teach while you divert, and make wifdom fteal into the heart, 
Fequires:execution, genius, and great addrefs. For this reafon 
the laws of hiftory prohibit tedious refledtions, long differta- 
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tions, and laboured difquifitions either in morals or politicks; 
fuch only are permitted as rife eafily from the fubje&, and il- 
luftrate, without breaking the thread of the narrative. In 
this particular our learned author may poflibly be thought to 
fail. He has in afimple, but elegant tale, couched in the me- 
thod of dialogue the moft important truths and profound {pe- 
culations. No plot, incident, charaéter, or contrivance, is 
here ufed to beguile the imagination. ‘The narrative might 
have been comprifed in ten lines; all, befides a flowery de- 
{cription of the sappy valley, will pleafe philofophers, but 
poffibly be laid afide as unintelligible by the readers of novels,_ 
To the former, therefore, we nan asere ti Ae this little tale, as a 
beautiful epitome of pra¢tical Ethics, filled with the moft judicious 
obfervations upon life, the niceft diftinétions upon condu&, 
and in every refpe& worthy of the learned and fenfible author 
of the Rambler. We have feleéted the following chapter as the 
moft convenient fpecimen of his manner. - 

 * As he was one day walking in the ftreet, he faw a fpacious 
building, which all were, by the open doors, invited to enter s 
he followed the ftream of people, and found it a hall or fehool 
of declamation, in which profeffors read le&tures to their audi- 
tory. He fixed his eye upon a fage raifed above the reft, who 
difcourfed with great energy on the government of the paffions. 
His look was venerable, his a€tion graceful, his pronunciation 
clear, and his dition elegant. Hefhewed, with great ftrength 
of feitihient. and variety of illuftration, that human nature is 
degraded and debafed, when the lower faculties predominate 
over the higher; that when fancy, the parent of paffion, 
ufurps the dominion of the mind, nothing enfues but the natu- 
ral effe& of unlawful government, perturbation and confufion; 
that fhe betrays the fortreffes of the intellect to rebels, and ex- 
cites her children to fedition againft reafon their lawful fovereign, 
He compared reafon to the fun, -of which the light is conftant, 
uniform, and lafting; and fancy to a- meteor, of - bright but 
tranfitory luftre, irregular in its motion, and delufive. jn its 
direction. 

‘ He then communicated the various precepts given from tint 
to time for the conqueft of paflion, and difplayed the happi- 
nefs of thofe who had obtained the important vidtory, after 
which man is no longer the flave of fear, nor'the fool. of ‘hope; 
is no more emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emafculated 
by tendernefs, or depreffed by grief; but walks on calmly 
through the tumults or the privacies of life,’ as the fun — 
alike his courfe through the calm or the ftormy iky. 

‘ He enumerated many examples of heroesimmovable' by pela 
gr pleafure, who looked with indifference on -thofe modes er 
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accidents to which the vulgar give the names of good and evil. 
He exhorted his hearers to lay afide their prejudices, and arm 
themfelves againft the fhafts of malice or misfortune, by invul- 
nerable patience; concluding, that this ftate only was happi- 
nefs, and that this happinefs was in every one’s power. 

: * Raffelas liftened to him with the veneration due to the in- 
ftructions of a fuperior being, and, waiting for him at the 
door, humbly implored the liberty of vifiting fo great a mafter 
of true wifdom. ‘The leéturer hefitated a moment, when Raf- 
felas put a purfe of gold into his hand, which he received with 
a mixture of joy and wonder.’ 

«« I have found, faid the prince, at his return to Imlac, a 
man who can teach all that is neceflary to be known, who, 
from the unfhaken throne of rational fortitude, looks down on 
the fcenes of life changing beneath him. He fpeaks, and at- 
tention watches his lips. He reafons, and conviction clofes his 
periods: This man fhall be my future guide: 1 will learn his 
doctrines, and imitate his life.” 

‘* Be not too hafty, faid Imlac, to truft, or to admire, the 
teachers of morality ; they difcourfe like angels, but they live 
like-men.’ 

‘ Raffelas, who could not conceive how any man could reafon 
fo forcibly without feeling the cogency of his own arguments, 
paid his vifit in a few days, and was denied admiffion. He had 
now learned the power of money, and made his way by a piece 
of gold to the inner apartment, where he found the philosopher 
in a room half darkened, with his eyes mifty, and his face 
pale. <* Sir, faid he, you are come at a time when all human 
friendhhip is ufelefs; what I fuffer cannot be remedied, what I 
have loft cannot be fupplied. My daughter, my only daugh- 
ter, from whofe tendernefs I expeéted all the comforts of my 
age, died laft night of a fever. My views, my purpofes, my 
hopes are at an end: | am now a lonely being difunited from 
fociety.” 

‘¢ Sir, faid the prince, mortality is an event by which a wife 
man can never be furprifed: we know that death is always near, 
and it fhould therefore always be expected.” ‘* Young man, 
anfwered the philofopher, you fpeak like one that has never 
felt the pangs of feparation.” ‘+ Have you then forgot the 
precepts, faid Raffelas, which you fo powerfully enforced? Has 
wifdom no ftrength to arm the heart againft calamity? Confi- 
der, that external things are naturally variable, but truth and 
reafon are always the fame.” ‘* What comfort, faid the mourn- 
er, can truth and reafon afford me?-of what effect are they 


now; but to tell me, that my daughter will not be reftored ?” 
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‘ The prince, whofe humanity would not fuffer him toinfalt. 
mifery with reproof, went away convinced of the emptinefs of 
rhetorical found, and the inefficacy of polifhed periods and ftu- 
died fentences.’ — 

Upon the whole, we imagine the talents of the author would 
appear to more advantage, had he treated his different fubjetts 
in the method of eflays, or form of dialogue. At prefent, the 
title page will, by many readers, be looked upon as a decoy, to 
deceive them into a kind of knowledge they had no inclination to 
be acquainted with. 





Art. XI. ENGRAVING. 


MIDST the degeneracy, want of tafte, trifling purfuity 
and diffipation of the prefent age, we find many inftances 
of uncommon genius, in ail the different branches of the liberal 
arts, fhooting up as it were without culture, and even unheeded, 
like a number of delicate flowers on a common overgrown with 
weeds, heath and brambles. Not to mention the progrefs which 
has lately been made by our countrymen in ftatuary, painting, 
and mufic, we can congratulate this age and ifland, upon hav- 
ing produ“ed one of the beft engravers that ever appeared in 
England. ‘The reader of tafte will immediately guefs that we 
mean Mr. Strange, whofe works have always excited the admi- 
ration of the public. This excellent artift, unlike his brethren, has 
never deviated from that refpe&t which a man of extraordinary 
genius owes to his own character. He has ever refifted the temp- 
tations of wealth when they were inconfiftent with his reputa- 
tion, and chofen rather to live on a moderate income, earned by 
the induftry of his own hands, than acquire a large fortune, by 
proftituting his name and genius to the indifcriminating choice 
of ignorant employers, and the inaccuracy of hurried execution. 
The fubjeéts he has fele&ted are fome of the beft pieces of the 
beft mafters, and thefe only; and every thing that comes from 
his hand is finifhed and perfe&. The public has done juftice to his 
merit, which has ftood entirely on its own foundation, unfup- 
ported by intereft and cabal; and we doubt not that all lovers 
of the liberal arts will encourage that laudable ardour for im- 
provement, which appears in his laft propofals of fubfcription. 
He has already almoit finifhed the three prints, which, in our 
opinion, are executed with a fpirit and accuracy, that, if pof- 
fible, exceeds thofe of his former produétions. 
One reprefents the choice of Hercules, and is engraved after 
picture of the celebrated Nicholas Pouffin, now in the poffeffion 
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The fcene is laid as it were on the very boundary, between a 
_ Hertile anda barrencountry. The hero may be faid to ftand on 

the confines, between the figures of Virtue and Pleafure, by 
whom ke is alternately admonithed and allured. On one fide 
nothing is to be feen but barren hills, ftunted trees, and rugged 
mountains; the other difplays a charming paifage or landfkape, 
adorned with verdare, fhrubs, trees, and flowers in full bloffom. 
Hercules, crowned ‘with a garland of oak, and fupported by his 
club, ftands in an attitude of earneft fufpence; between animating 
virtué and feducing pleafure. He appears in all the bloom of 
youth, with a mixture of delicacy, even in that robuft compofi- 
tion of the bones and mufcles, by which Alcides is always dif- 
tinguifhed. On his countenance there is a fine expreffion of 
jngen’ous fenfibility ; a noble flufh of features glowing with the 
dictates of honour: for he is already turned towards virtue, and 
his mind feems to be in the very act of triumphing over the al- 
Jurements of pleafure. 

- Virtue is reprefented by a female figure modeftly arrayed in a 
plain ftole: her hair flows loofe about her fhoulders, without 
any other ornament but that of a fillet: her looks are compofed, 
ferene, and fenfible; while fhe ftands exhorting her pupil, point- 
ing to a bare perpendicular rock, as an emblem of the toil, 
danger, and difficulty that attend the purfuit of true glory. 
There is a fimplicity in this figure, which, though it may dif- 
guft the eye of a common fpeclator, will, neverthelefs, recom- 
mend it ftrongly to every perfon acquainted with the manner of 
the ancients. 

_ On the other fide, the eye is attracted powerfully by Pleafure, 
exhibited in the character of Venus, addrefling the hero with all 
the blandifhments of love and elocution. One hand is extended 
in the attitude of eloquence; with the other, fhe points to fome 
feenes of effeminate pleafure, which, however, are concealed 
from the fpectator’s view ; an infant Cupid holds by his mother 
with one hand, and, in the other, prefents a full blown rofe ta 
Hercules, In the figure of Pleafure, we find no glare of falfe, ex- 
- fyavagant ornaments. The drapery canfifts of a loofe robe and 
zone embroidered: her feet are cafed in bufkins : her hair is in- 
tertwined with a chaplet of flowers: part of it flows adown 
her ‘neck; the reft is braided up in the Grecian manner. 

The whole right leg, and part of the thigh, as well as the arm, 
fhoulder, and neck, on the fame fide, are naked: the head is 
in profile, and may be confidered as a fine antique: for, altho” 
it be the work of Pouflin, it is defigned entirely in the antique 
manner. 

The fubject of Mr. Strange’s fecond print, is Venus attired 
by the Graces, the picture by Guido Rheni in the royal col- 
leétion at Kenfington, We hazard nothing in‘affirming, that 
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this is-one of the fineft prints that ever attrafted the public at.. 
tention, whether we confider the defign or the execution. Ve- 
nus appears almoft naked, reclining on a couch, difplaying-all 
the attractions of female beauty, with her eyes turned up, as if 
fhe was diffolved into all the languifhment of pleafure. It is im- 
poflible for a fpe€tator of fenfibility to view this figure without ad- 
imiration even torapture ; fhe is fo fair, fo foft, fo tender, fo elegant 
and alluring. Cupid ftands between her knees playing with one 
of her trinkets, and exhibiting in his looks all that childish arch- 
nefs, by which he is ufually chara¢terifed. The three graces are 
employed in attiring his mother, One ftands behind her head, 
difpofing a jewel in her hair, and is, herfelf, extremely elegant 
and beautifal, naked to the breaft, with her.owa hair flowing 
in ringlets upon-her neck and fhoulder. She is contrafted in at+ 
titude by another tying a bracelet on the arm of Venus; and 
a third ina fitting pofture, with the foot of the goddefs on her 
knee, is employed in lacing on the bufkin, . Hard by is a cafket. 
of jewels on a dreffing table; on the fore-ground lie. the bow 
and quiver of Cupid; and behind we fee another little love cull- 
ing a nofe-gay from a vafe filled with flowers; perhaps there ne- 
yer was.a finer groupe than in the compofition of this pi€ure,. 
every figure of which is beautiful; but, that ef Venus, altoge- 
ther exquifite. The painter has difplayed uncommon art in the. 
conduét of the chiaro ofcuro; for, the whole is exhibited ina fine 
blaze or mafs of light, that fhews every figure to the beft ad- 
vantage. , ob dad 
The third print is likewife taken from a picture of Guido at 
Kenfington, and reprefents St. Agnes with herlamb, as the em- 
blem of meeknefs and innocence. She appears ftanding with her 
hands clafped together, and her eyes lifted up in a tranfport ‘of 
devotion. Her face difglofes the unaffected graces of youth and 
beauty; all the mildnefs of humanity and ‘benevoletice, toge- 
ther with an unfpeakable fweetnefs of exprefiton, which denotes 
internal peace, the Happy confequence of true piety ahd confci- 
ous virtue. Behind her, a Love is feen delcending from the iky, 
with a crown of martyrdom in one hand, and a bratich of palin 
jn the other. On the fore-ground a fecond Love appears, play- 
ing with a lamb: and at one fide, we fee a magnificent vafe 
and pillar, adorned with fculptute in alo and dafe relieve, ré- 
prefenting a facrifice and other fcenes of ancient fuperftition. 
Monthly Ca trarocus. 
Art. 12. The Hiftory of the Countefi of Delwyn, by the datbor of 

- David Simple. 2 Yols.. 800. -Pr.6s. Millar, 

A. S Pouffin the painter has been faid to have excelled himfelf 
A whenever he had Raphael in his eye, fo the writer of the 
prefent romance may be aflerted to fucceed beft when the af- 
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fumes the humble tafk of an imitator, rather than the more ar- 
duous employment of being original. Nor is this a {mall de- 
gree of praife. The humour of Mr. Fielding, who may be 
{tiled the father of our comic romance, has been often attempted 
by others without fuccefs; and indeed, without a very large 
portion of native fire, it is in vain endeavouring to adopt the 
fallies of another. 

The prefent hiftory, as it is called, it muft- be owned, 
has fewer of thofe flights of fancy, lefs of that ftrong fenfe, 
and that thorough acquaintance with the vitious parts of 
human nature, for which the author of Tom Jones is juftly fa- 
mous ; thefe defects, however, are compenfated by an eafy faini- 
liar ftile, an agreeable uninterrupted vivacity, and a pleafing 
infight into fcenes of domeftic tranquillity, or diftrefs. The 
ftory contains but a very few incidents, and thofe little differing 
from fuch as daily make the fubjeéts of modern novels; but the 
ftile, (except a few paflages where it feems inflated) is eafy, 
flowing, and tolerably correct. When novels take a turn like 
this, in ridiculing the fafhionable follies of the times, they are 
certainly ufeful, and ferve as a tolerable fubftitute to comedy, 
row almoit banifhed from the ftage. A young woman facri- 
ficing happinefs to vanity, is a character fo common, that it 
loudly called for reproof; and is certainly defcribed here with 


tafte and good humour. 


Art. 13. Four Odes, intended for Chorufes to a Tragedy, altered from 
Shakefpear, on the Death of Julius Cxfar. By the Rev. Mr. 
Hudfon. 4fo. Pr.1s. Davis and Reymers. 


A traveller faint with toil, and parched with thirft, is not 
more happy when he arrives at a {pring of cool, delicious wa- 
ter, overfhadowed by a fpreading oak, than is a Reviewer, 
when, after having long wandered over dreary heaths, and dif- 
agreeable bogs of dulnefs and impertinence, he, at length, mects 
with an agreeable fpot cultivated by true genius. There he 
gladly refreflies his tafte and fancy, and refts his wearied atten- 
tion. . 

The four odes with which Mr. Hudfon has obliged the public, 
are, in our opinion, an elegant prefent, which deferve its thanks 
and encouragement. They are replete with fancy and enthu- 
fiafm, and breathe throughout the true fpirit of poetry. The 
firft is addreffed to Liberty ;*the fecond to Fancy ; the third is 
on the fubjeét of true Greatnefs ; and the laft is infcribed to 
Concord. Whatever managers and critics may think, we can- 
not help being of opinion, that fuch pieces of poetry might be 
fuccefsfully introduced as chorufes, even in modern tragedies. 


If the fubje& be chofen with propriety, the fentiments juft and 
noble ; 
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noble; the imagery ftriking, and the verfification harmonious ; 
what tafte could: be fo gothic, what ears fo afinine, as to reje& 
the performance ? ' 


We have not room nor leifure to diftinguifh all the beauties of 


thefe odes; but in order to give the reader an idea of the 
author’s genius, we will infert this fine apoftrophe to liberty. 


‘ Arife, O Liberty ! ’tis thine 
The charms of nature to refine ; 
With blooming hope and harmony to pleafe, 
To crown with plenty, and to blefs with eafe, 
To light up awful Virtue’s living ray, 
And pour the flood of intellectual day. oe 


‘ Place me in Afric’s defert lands, 
Where thirft fits gafping on the fands: 

If there aufpicious Freedom fix her feat, 

*Midft burning blafts, I'll hail the rude retreat ; 
Soon fhall the wild, more polifh’d grown, a 
Admire new beauties, not her own; 
Sage induftry fhall dig the well 

Capacious, yawning many a fathom deep ; 
While lowing herds, and bleating theep,. 

_ Stand frequent in the cooling cell : 
Soon fhall the mantling vine 
Be taught around the palm to twine ; 

And focial arts the ftranger Naiads wake, 

That fleep beneath the diftant lake, 

Curious to view young Commerce gayly roam, 

And bring full harvefts to his barren.home. 


‘Place me beneath the gelid Zone, 
Near Winter’s adamantine throne, 
Where fartheft ocean foams with icy roar 
AlJong the bleak, inhofpitable.fhore : 
If freedom to the fmoky dome 
With fur-cloth’d mortals deign to’roam ; 
Thro’ {nowy waftes the dome I’ll feek : 
What hinders to enjoy the freezing year ! . 
For Property will there appear ; 
And chearful Health, with rofy cheek, 
Purfue the panting prey ; 
Or, mindful of the lengthen’d day, 
Sit chaunting on the mountain’s cryftal brow, 
| _ Where hanging torrents fhine below; 
_ Nor will Cimmerian /eep forget to bring 
Safe flumbers, waving at his downy wing.’ 
z Art, 
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Art. 14. 4 Plea for the Poor: in which their inexprifible’ har® 
foips and Juffecings are verified from undeniable fas, &c. By a 
merchant of the city of London. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Townfend: 


The author of this tract writes like a perfon of good fenfe and 
uncommon benevolence. After a warm and pathetic exhortation 
to charity, he feelingly defcribes the miferies to which the poor 
are reduced; defcants upon the caufes of thefe calamities; gives 
us extracts of all the fchemes which have been praétifed for the 
maintainance and employment of the poor in England, from the 
reign of Alfred the great to the prefent conjundture, including the 
law of queen Elizabeth, the plans of Sir Jofiah Child and Mr. Field- 
ing, and the refolutions of the houfe of commons on this fub- 
jeét, paffed in the year 1751. A great deal has been faid and 
written on this theme, and a great many projects have been form- 
ed; though thefe, for the moft part, have either been impraéti- 
cable, or attended with fuch difficulties and defeéts, as deterred 
the legiflature from putting them inexecution. After all, we ima- 
gine the great nufance and calamity arifing from numbers of un- 
provided poor, might be very eafily removed two different ways ; 
either by compelling the parifh officers to do their'duty, or ‘by 
abolifhing all the laws relating to the poor, and eftablifhing a re- 
gular and effectual fyftem of police in the great cities of London 
and Weftminfter—With what contempt mufta fenfible foreigner 
look upon the interior government of this kingdom, when he 
fees the ftreets and the highways fwarming with beggars, and, 
at the fame time, is given to underftand, that the people of Eng- 
Jand expend above three millions fterling for the maintainance 
of the poor. He would juftly confider the nation as a ridi¢u- 
lous compound of virtue and abfurdity, if that charity may be 
really deemed virtue, which is extorted either by the law of the 
land, the follicitation of interefted individuals, or the clamorous 


importunity of fhocking diftrefs. 


Art. 15. Some Reafons given againf? an Opinion that a perfon in- 
feed with the Small-Pox may be cured by antidote without incur- 
ring the difiemper: with an attempt to explain the manner of the 
propagation and eruption of the fmall-pox from the prattice of in- 
oculation; and why this difemper, taken, by common infeion, in 
the natural way, proves fo much more fatal than that which is 
given by inoculation. By Thomas Frewen, M.D. 8vo. Pr. ts. 

Wilkie. 

It was the opinion of Boerhaave, and others, that a {pecific 
might be difcovered, which would extinguifh or difcharge the 
contagion of the fimall-pox from a body infected, without per- 
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mitting any eruption of the puftules ; in the fame manner as a 
poifon is cured by its peculiar antidote. Divers medical writers 
have propofed to treat this diftemper, like other inflammatory 
cafes in the beginning, with a view to difcufs the inflammation ; 
fo that a fuppuration fhall not enfue. Dr. Frewen obferves, 
that the virus producing the fmall pox, is different from that of 
all other poifons, in as much as it never can be admitted, fo as 
to produce the fame diftemper a fecond time in the human bo-. 
dy: in this particular likewife, it differs from pleurifies, quin- 
fies, and almoft all other inflammatory diforders : he therefore 
thinks of the finall-pox, that as nature endeavours with all her 
might, at the expulfion of the poifon, by forcing the morbid 
matter to the puftules, any interruption muft be of dangerous 
confequence, left the humours fhould be impeded in their cir: 
culating motion, and fall into an inteftine one, and grow pu~ 
trid.—All this may be very true, and is, we believe, generally 
allowed in phyfic, though perhaps, the confequences which the 
doétor deduces, are rather over-ftrained: but there is fomething 
in the fecond part of the pamphlet which we do not fo well 
comprehend. He owns that there.is a pabulum for the fmall-pox 
in the conftitution; that the taint of the infe@ion, being in- 
fufed into the blood, is conveyed by means of the circulation, 
throughout the whole animal body; and touching every where 
on this pabulum, like a {park of fire among particles of fulphur 
or nitre, excites feverifh fymptoms, &c. yet, he feems to think 
that the fymptoms of the fmall-pox contraéted in the natural 
way, are by far moft dangerous, becaufe the imperceptible’ ef- 
fluvia of the diftemper are conveyed at firft to the lungs, heart, 
and brain. If the virus, howfoever communicated, operates 
en the whole. padulum in the conftitution, we wouldafk the doc- 
tor, what difference it will make, whether it is communicated 
by a fcratch in the arm, or by the lungs in infpiration. 
True it is, that he obferves the wariolous pus, applied by a flight 
incifion, to any part of the body, a¢ts in the manner of a cau/tic, 
by inflaming and corroding the parts, infomuch that the con- 
tinuity, after fome days, is deftroyed; and an ulceration. caufed 

from the feparation of the efchar. | | 
He fuppofes too, that the morbific efluvia of this diftemper 
received by infpiration, produce the fame kind of phenomenon 
in the natural way ; that thefe venomous particles, happening 
to fall on the vital parts, by inflaming and corroding the famé, 
in like manner, are fo commonly attended with their fatal ef- 
fects : for inftance, on the lungs, brain, &c. He likewife 
mentions the infeCted air conveyed by the olfaftory nerves to the 
delicate texture of the brain. Does he really think, then, that 
the fubtile efuvia of this Virus cannot enter through the pores, 
without corroding the furface ? We know that the venereal taint 
ini can 
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can enter the pores of the Glaus penis, without producing any cor 
rofion ; and we know that the Turks communicate the Small 
Pox by the noftrils, without deftroying the continuity of the 
parts, or any ways endangering the mf delicate texture of the 
brain — We with the doétor had confidered the fubje& a little 
more maturely : the matter as it ftands is not come to full fup- 


puration. 


Art 16. 4 fecond letter from Wiltfhire to the Monitor, on the vindi- 
cation of his conftitutional principles. Hooper. Price 6 d. 


Where this author procures the intelligence which he has 
thought proper to divulge in prejudice of the m ’s conduét, 
we know not: we with, we hope, it is invented in his own ftudy, 
without any regard to truth. His obfervations, however, con- 
cerning our war and alliances on the continent, are generally 
pertinent, fhrewd, and mortifying to every true lover of his 
country: his expoitulation with the Monitor, is cool, clofe and 
conclufive, written in the true fpirit of temperate ridicule. 


Art. 17. The Hiffory of Portia. Written bya Lady. 2 Vols. Pr. 
Os. 12m0. Withy. 





Or the reveries of an ancient gentlewoman, confiderably on 
the wrong fide of her grand climacteric. 


Art.18. The Bracelet: or, the Fortunate Difcovery. Being the 
Hiffory of Mifs Polly * ** **. Tranflated, with ome altera- 
tions, from a French work, entituled, Memoires de Cecile. 2 Vols. 
1zmo. Pr. 6s. Noble. 


This performance is much too dull to merit our remarks, and 
inoffenfive enough to pafs without cenfure. The reader will 
certainly perufe it without mirth or improvement; yet will he 
have no great reafon to think his time wholly mifpent. 


Art. 19. Thoughts on Money, Circulation, and Paper Currency. 
8vo. Hamilton, at Edinburgh. 


We know not whether to call this pamphlet more ingenious or 
whimfical. The author, with a good ftock of knowledge, feems 
to have fat down to contradi& in writing, fome common-re- 
ceived opinions concerning the value of money. He denies that 
the price of commodities increafe, in proportion to the increafe 
of money: he affirms, that living is as cheap in London as in the 
North of Scotland ; and that manufactures may be carried on 
as cheap in the metropolis, as in any other part of the king- 
dom. Any body may, from Gaieté de Caur, broach fuch pa- 





radoxes, but very few, like our author, will be able to fupport 
them with plaufible arguments. 
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